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BAKERY PROVED 


Yes, just for you — Bakery Proved 
Mixes to complement Bakery Proved 
Flours. These mixes are made exclu- 
sively for bakers. We sell mixes only 
to the bakery trade. 

International is proud to make this 
announcement and we know you will 
be happy to hear it. For in these mixes, 
as in our flours, top quality is always the 
prime consideration. 

The name International and the 
meaningful Bakery Proved trademark 


are your assurance that the perform- 
ance of these mixes and the taste, 
quality and appearance of your baked 
goods will be uniform—-day after day, 
month after month. 

And remember, these mixes are 
custom-produced in a brand new, mod- 
ern, specially designed bakery mix 
plant — ‘‘Exclusively for Bakers!” So 
do yourself a favor and ask for Inter- 
national’s Bakery Proved Mixes the 
very next time you order. 


International MILLING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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The essential ingredient is yeast — and the essential quality 
of National Yeast is uniformity. You can be sure of 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 
National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream 
National Bakers Margarine 


the ingredients you buy from 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale, President 


National Bakers Malt Syrup Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
National Bakers Dry Malt Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
National Enrichment Tablets Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 
National Yeast Food Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 


National Puff Paste 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk . . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 
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for one thing, these famous brands*@re backed by 
wheat storage capacity sufficient for year’s milling 
ndeds. That is mighty geod Insurance for any flour 


AMERICAN FLOURS COMPANY _ 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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EDITORIAL 


Present Problems of the Milling Industry Analyzed—t 


ITHOUT EQUIVOCATION, many millers have 

expressed agreement with our editorial conten- 
tion that “flour prices will have to go up again.” There 
can be no argument otherwise. The trend of wheat prices, 
particularly anticipated prices under the government’s pro- 
gram for increased price support, together with the higher 
premiums which will have to be paid for good quality 
bread flour wheat under the sedimentation test, make this 
inevitable. 

Added to this are the unsatisfactory feed recoveries 
likely to prevail in view of the current abundant feed 
grain crop. 

With comments from more than half a hundred mill- 
ers, representing firms across the country, available to us, 
as a result of the editorial in the Oct. 30 issue, we are 
able to assess with a fair degree of accuracy the feeling 
of the trade at this time. 

It is true to say that the feeling we describe will re- 
flect the views of most, if not all, of our miller-readers, 
and will serve, at the same time, to indicate to baker- 
readers the enormity of the current pricing problem. 

There is very little not known to the industry that 
we have to report. On the other hand, to consolidate 
these views in one place with the knowledge they repre- 
sent a cross section of trade opinion may perhaps help to 
bring about a more sensible approach to the problem of 
flour prices. 

There is considerable sympathy for the baker in the 
position he finds himself. The baking industry is in the 
grip of a profit squeeze which should be obvious to any 
businessman or economist, if not to Orville L. Freeman, 
secretary of agriculture. The financial reports of the large 
baking firms themselves are indicative of the problem. 

As a result, the bakery flour buyers are putting tre- 
mendous pressure on mill sales departments at the pres- 
ent time. And they will bring even more pressure to bear 
as prices take the inevitable upward swing. 

Though many millers agree that an increase of 71.3¢ 
a hundred—the figure we calculated in the light of gov- 
ernment pronouncements—is a frightening prospect, they 
consider even that figure underestimated in the light of 
the present situation. 

First, one contributor from the Southwest makes the 
very pertinent point that the yield figure more generally 
used by millers and bakers alike is 2.35 bu. wheat to make 
100 Ib. flour, not the 2.3 bu. we used in the illustration. 
It is but a fractional difference, but in terms of effective 
cost computation, which means dollars and cents, it is a 
big one. 

Secondly, it was pointed out, the figure we quoted— 
71.3¢—would still not be enough of a total increase to 
bring prices to the level justified, not only by the future 
trend of wheat costs, but also by the higher prices for wheat 
that millers have had to pay in the recent past. Why? 
Because at this very moment prices charged by millers 
for their end product—the majority of them if not all of 
them—are way too low. 
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In other words, the miller’s cost card is as unrealistic 
as ever. And that, say our commentators, is the crux of 
the problems facing the milling industry today 

This is how one experienced miller sums up the situ- 
ation: “Until the milling industry considers itself a manu- 
facturer rather than a juggler, in my opinion you are going 
to continue to have unsatisfactory price levels for the 
finished product . . . we must build manufacturing, selling 
and distribution costs into our finished prices as factors 
over and above raw material cost, if we are ever going 
to establish a satisfactory price level for our industry’s 
products which serve commercial bakeries and processing 
plants.” 

Suggestions have been made that the justifiable price 
increase for flour, if the government’s plans are imple- 
mented, should be 80¢, 90¢ or even a dollar over the level 
ruling now. That is because millers are selling themselves 
and their product too cheaply. Flour is being sold, or has 
been sold recently, at prices no different from those 
charged back in June or July. 

Again to quote: “Kansas flour was sold 15¢ too low 
and Spring 25¢ under what it should have been.” Another 
view: “Flour was sold at from 15 to 20¢ hundredweight 
less conversion charge last summer than it was the sum- 
mer before.” 

This is being done in the face of rising costs. One 
miller comments that in this as in some other years in 
the past “we may be fortunate enough to survive some 
ill-advised selling but certainly we will not be able to 
do so if we don’t correct it the next time there are some 
substantial sales of flour.” 

Unless millers determine to stay hitched to actual 
costs in doing business, they will be facing some discon- 
tented stockholders in the very near future. 

The question of higher manufacturing costs—an un- 
deniable situation—apart, the problem facing the millers 
and bakers is sternly clear. The raw material is costing 
more and is going to cost more. Higher wheat costs mean 
higher flour costs, and higher flour costs mean higher 
bread costs. 

It is impossible for any industry to hold the line on 
any product if the price of the raw product material goes 
up. It is as simple as that. « 


— Reprints — 

Several thousand copies of the editorial “Flour 
Prices Will Have to Go Up Again” have been 
ordered by millers for distribution to their cus- 
tomers. Copies are still available. THE MILLER 
can make available reprints.of articles in this 
or any issue. For details write Reprint Dept., 
THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 
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MANIFESTO is a word with a majestic ring about it. 
Even the opprobrium generated by its attachment to the 
theories of Marx and Engels, after they founded the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association, first ancestor of 
modern Communism, in 1864, cannot dim its glory. 

There is a challenge in its very sound that did not go 
unnoticed by the kings and princes of bygone years whose 
manifestoes contained their sovereign pronouncements of 
intention and demand. 

But if Marx and Engels usurped and corrupted the 
word to give us what is now known as the “Communist 
Manifesto,” Harry A. Bullis has raised it to a new luster, 
dimming even its connection with the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of kings and princes and with the dialectical material- 
ism of the socialistic extremists. 

By naming his newly published book “Manifesto for 
Americans,” the former chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., extends a challenge. Immediately, he sets the 
stage for a review of the political, economic and social 
structure of today and, at the same time, imparts to his 
potential reader the sense of urgency that lies in the main- 
tenance of freedom and the very essence of that freedom, 
the American way of life. 

It must be read by all those people—too, too many— 
who feel that inevitably the U.S. and the rest of the free 
world must be drawn into a socialistic, government-regu- 
lated, cradle-to-the-grave type of society even if they 
would stop short at an outright Communistic economy. 
The readers of Mr. Bullis’ book will realize rapidly that 
such a course is not inevitable. 

He admits the things that are; he accepts the things 
that must be, but he does not concede that Americans, 
or their friends, must give up any of their essential free- 
doms, particularly their freedom to be independent and 
enterprising. 

For instance he is realistic. “Even with the wisest and 
most conservative available leadership in these times, we 
are bound to have more bureaucratic interference with 
all our activities than the Founding Fathers could possibly 
have foreseen.” 

Mr. Bullis amplifies his point when dealing with gov- 
ernment and business, a major point of contention at this 
stage of U.S. history. “Even the most rock-ribbed indus- 
trialist in the United States will agree that certain controls 
are necessary for the general good. The Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have been effective in protecting the best 
interests of all the people to an extent they certainly could 
not do for themselves. . . . These controls validly belong 
to the federal government.” 

Even in such fields, regulation is needed, but always 
with caution. He warns: “There is a clear and ever-pres- 
ent danger in the increasing tendency in some government 
circles to interfere with free market operations and to 
make economic decisions on the basis of political expedi- 
ency rather than what is truly best for our country. Once 
demagogy takes the place of democracy, once political 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF TODAY 


The Harry A. Bullis Credo 


power takes the place of the rational free market, we are 
hopelessly on the road to the totalitarian state.” 

The book runs the gamut of American principles and 
beliefs; it effectively describes and analyzes every facet of 
the economic structure. The author tears down what 
should be torn down. But he leaves nothing in ruins, 
never destroying for mere destruction’s sake. He builds 
upon what is good. 

He examines clearly and objectively the place of Ameri- 
can agriculture both at home and abroad; the relation of 
labor and management; taxation and tax reform; business 
and the community; education, American aid, and trade 
with the rest of the world. 

On the subject of foreign trade, Mr. Bullis speaks with 
the voice of the expert, for in his milling career he had to 
fight the stiff competition of other countries. Some people, 
he says, commit the error of thinking that foreign trade 
means only export. It does not. Foreign trade, like all 
commerce, is a two-way street. Seller and buyer generate 
an uninterrupted flow. With the proceeds of the sale, the 
seller is enabled to buy from his foreign customer. It is a 
repeating process, the full circles involving two, three or 
more countries. 

Unequivocally, the Bullis position is: “Foreign trade is 
vital to the United States.” 

But the argument for foreign trade that appeals most 
to the Bullis sense of the practical is that it makes “better” 
jobs—not just more jobs, but better jobs. And that’s a 
simple way of saying that foreign trade advances produc- 
tivity. 

For those who accept freedom, but who sincerely de- 
sire understanding of the aims and objectives of freedom, 
the book is a valuable aid. For those who cannot accept 
the tenets of free enterprise, preferring an economy fet- 
tered by unrelenting state controls, the book presents an 
opportunity to see the other side of their own picture. 
In fairness, they should read it. 

“Manifesto for Americans” is not merely a restate- 
ment of old principles upon which the security and pros- 
perity of the country is founded; it presents definite and 
workable programs of action pointing to an even more 
efficient usage of the principles already in use. 

And it is not the work of a pedant but of a humanist 
who is very much concerned with the material happiness 
of peoples everywhere. And Mr. Bullis has an easy style 
of writing, lucid and free-flowing, the trade mark of the 
skilful communicator of ideas. « 


Manifesto for Americans 
By HARRY A. BULLIS 
Reviewed by George E. Swarbreck. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
Toronto, London. 213 pages with biography of 


the author. Jacket designed by Larry Lurin. Price 
$4.95. 
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INDUSTRY 


An account of Trade Aff 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. has 
let contract to expand capacity of its 
New Orleans elevator by 1,100,000 
bu., bringing total unit handling fa- 
cilities there to 4,150,000 bu. New 
installation, says Michel Fribourg, 
president, will include barge unload- 
ing unit for handling up to 20,000 bu. 
an hour, doubling barge handling ca- 
pacity of New Orleans elevator. 


GPW Officials Deny 
China Wheat Talk 

Officials of Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc., backed by government men, in- 
cluding food-for-peacer George Mce- 
Govern, emphatically deny they par- 
ticipated in talks with Red Chinese 
officials in Hong Kong with a view 
to making a deal for the sale of U.S. 
wheat to the Communist nation. The 
story appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. McGovern departed from 
his prepared text during a speech at 
the Chicago Board of Trade dinner 
Nov. 21 to emphasize the denial, say- 
ing that such a deal would be con- 
trary to U.S. law. Clifford R. Hope, 
president of GPW, and Charles H. 
Burch, director of information—he 
was in Hong Kong at the time of the 
reported talks— have reiterated the 
denial personally to THE MILLER. 
Canada and Australia have sold sev- 
eral million bushels of wheat to Red 
China in the past year, much of it on 
long term credit. Australia, in addi- 
tion, has sold large quantities of flour 
to the Chinese and both countries ex- 
pect the business to continue for some 
time to come. But observers in both 
countries are asking, “Will the Chin- 
ese be able to pay when their notes 
become due?” 


Interstate Bakeries’ 
Earnings Decline 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. has re- 
ported earnings of $2,245,775, or 
$1.97 a share, for 40 weeks ended 
Oct. 7. Income is down from com- 
parable figure of $2,687,766, or $2.41 
a share, year ago. Net sales for 40- 
week cumulative period of current 
fiscal year reached $107,664,770 
against $105,343,924 year ago, but 
slumped during 12-week-period end- 
ing Oct. 7 due to adverse conditions, 
intensive competition in Los Angeles 
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market. Company reports, however, 
that all of its other markets showed 
gains in sales, earnings over 1960 for 
both second and third quarters. 


Nebraska Consolidated’s 
Sales Rise; Earnings Dip 

Interim report of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, for 12 weeks 
ending Sept. 24, showed net income 
of $111,276 after taxes and charges, 
compared with $236,245 for compara- 
ble period of previous year. Sales rose 
23.75%, or to $14,630,911, against 
$11,822,139 year ago. J. A. Mactier, 
president, says depressed prices for 
broilers brought about reduced earn- 
ings in feed division and were primar- 
ily responsible for lowered earnings. 


Payable Interest Rate 
Increased by USDA 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that rate of interest 
payable on certificates of interest is- 
sued to banks and other lending in- 
stitutions participating in financing of 
1961 and subsequent crop price sup- 
port loans has been increased from 
2.5% to 3% per year. Increase was 
made to encourage a greater partici- 
pation by private lenders in financing 
Commodity Credit Corp. pro- 
gram. 


airs and Events 


Standard Milling 
Declares Dividend 

Dividend on outstanding shares of 
Class A and Class B common stock 
has been declared by Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. Dividend pay- 
able in Class A common shares on 
Dec. 1 to holders of record at close 
of business Nov. 15, with rate being 
one share of Class A common for 
each 80 shares of Class A or B com- 
mon held, without distinction as to 
class of stock. 


Macaroni Firm 
Names Top Officers 

In a general management build-up 
to keep pace with major expansion 
plans, family-owned-and-managed V. 
La Rosa & Sons, Inc., producer of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodle 
products, has named third generation 
family members to top management 
positions. Stefano La Rosa remains as 
chairman of the board of Brooklyn- 
based firm, with Filippo La Rosa, 
formerly executive vice president, be- 
coming vice chairman. Peter La Rosa, 
who was president, moves in as chair- 
man of executive committee. New of- 
ficers are: Vincent S. La Rosa, presi- 
dent; Vincent P. La Rosa, executive 
vice president and director of mar- 
keting; Vincent F. La Rosa, senior 
vice president and director of sales; 


GREATER USE OF U.S. WHEAT and its products overseas came in 
for serious discussion when these men met recently. They are, left to 
right, Ellis D. English, president, and Gordon Boals, director of export 
programs for the Millers National Federation, with George McGovern, 
director of the Food for Peace Program. Mr. English, with Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, also serves as a member of the American 
Food for Peace Council. 
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Joseph S. La Rosa, senior vice presi- 
dent, director of purchases and treas- 
urer. Philip P. La Rosa is senior vice 
president, director of operations and 
secretary. Other appointments in- 
clude: J. John Cuneo, vice president 
and general sales manager; James G. 
Tallon, vice president, general adver- 
tising and merchandising manager; 
John Lalena, vice president and asso- 
ciate director of operations. 


September Flour Exports 
Off from Last Year 

Regular commercial exports of 
U.S. wheat flour for September were 
down from the comparable month of 
last year, but the cumulative crop year 
total for 1960-61 is up, according to 
figures compiled by the export depart- 
ment of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Exports for the single month of 
September this year amounted to 1,- 
536,109 cwt. compared with 2,265,- 
736 cwt. a year ago. Cumulative totals 
for the July-September periods of 
1960-61 and 1959-60 are: Current 
year, 7,083,593 cwt.; last year 5,531,- 
828 cwt. Exports for foreign relief 
during the current September amount- 
ed to 1,072,408 cwt. against 1,247,- 
571 cwt. a year ago. Flour exported 
for foreign relief during the July- 
September period of the current crop 
year totalled 2,901,306 cwt., and for 
the earlier crop year, 3,416,070 cwt. 


Thomas McQuilling, New York. 


AN AWARD for his company’s contribution to growth of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine is presented to Solon B. Turman, president of Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Co. of New Orleans, at right. President Kennedy 
made the presentation and personally congratulated Mr. Turman for his 
company’s huge ship replacement program. The boy is six-year-old 


Ward Baking Shows 
Drop in Earnings 

Operations of Ward Baking Co. and 
domestic subsidiaries, based on un- 
audited figures for 42 weeks ended 
Oct. 21, resulted in a consolidated 
net loss of $414,808 after tax credit 
of $257,451. For 43-week period end- 
ed Oct. 22 last year, consolidated net 
profit amounted to $687,703, after 
reserving $437,432 for taxes, repre- 
senting earnings equivalent to 55¢ a 
share of common stock. Directors of 
Ward have declared regular quarterly 
dividend of 138% ($1.37% a share) 
on company’s outstanding 512% cu- 
mulative preferred stock, payable Jan. 
1 to holders of record at the close of 
business on Dec. 15. 


Drive Aimed at 
Record Wheat Exports 

A concerted drive to maintain U.S. 
wheat exports at record levels has been 
agreed upon by representatives of 
North American Export Grain Assn. 
and Great Plains Wheat, Inc. Meeting 
jointly, both groups have recognized 
common interest in expansion pro- 
gram, with exporters to concentrate 
on merchandising while producers 
join in sales promotion to overseas 
markets. “Joint efforts of exporters 
and growers have helped push U.S. 
wheat exports to record 665 million 
bushels during 1960-61 fiscal year,” 


said F. R. Hediger, president, Garnac 
Grain Co. He cited period as “first 
time in history that total wheat ex- 
ports have exceeded total domestic 
usage, indicating increasing impor- 
tance of our wheat exports to the na- 
tional economy.” Clifford R. Hope, 
president of Great Plains organization, 
noted importance of the two groups 
in coordinating efforts to remove bar- 
riers in international trade, both at 
home and abroad. Representing the 
export association, in addition to Mr. 
Hediger, were A. Henry Becker, assis- 
tant vice president, the Bunge Corp.; 
S. M. Alcone, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Producers Export Co.; 
W. W. Hyde, export manager, Cargill, 
Inc.; James O’Neill, vice president, 
Continental Grain Co., and D. S. 
VanVort, Louis Dreyfus Co. Repre- 
senting Great Plains Wheat, along 
with Mr. Hope, were Otis Tossett, 
Richard Lewis, G. W. Egbert and 
Lloyd Knotny, all board members: 
Herbert J. Hughes of the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission; William H. Cro- 
tinger and Henning Vontillius, both of 
the organization’s staff. 


Canada: 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT POOL 
delegates, meeting in annual session, 
have resolved to urge government of 
Canada to recognize the government 
of the People’s Republic of China. It 
was the second time during the or- 
ganization’s 10-day annual meeting 
that delegates made special mention 
of Communist China, whose agree- 
ment this year to buy large quanti- 
ties of Canadian wheat and barley 
was one of the largest deals of its 
type on record. During earlier debate 
on trade, delegates resolved to urge 
Canadian government “to explore 
every angle of commerce to increase 
trade with China, with emphasis on 
grains.” 


Finland: 


FINNISH AUTHORITIES have been 
negotiating for exports of grain, with 
agreement now concluded for sale to 
Poland of 5,511,000 bu. Russian 
wheat directly from U.S.S.R., repre- 
senting remains of Finnish import 
quota for this year and from 1962 
quota. Trade reports say that five- 
year trade agreement between Finland 
and U.S.S.R. specifies that in each of 
the years 1961 and 1962 Finland shall 
import 200,000 to 250,000 metric tons 
(7,348,000 to 9,185,000 bu.) of wheat. 
This year, however, Finnish grain 
crop is expected to correspond to do- 
mestic consumption, resulting in the 
move to shift imports to Poland. « 
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LETTERS 
to The EDITOR 


— Fish Flour — 
FROM: FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


I read your article regarding pro- 
tests to the designation of dry pow- 
dered fish as fish flour. 

I can fully understand the con- 
sternation of the flour trade but use of 
powdered ingredients as additives in 
the making of bread has long been 
practiced in the last few decades in 
the industry. 

However, these additives, even 
though in powdered form, were never 
described as flour; for instance, sugar 
flour, milk flour, pepper flour, and so 
forth. They are all called by their 
proper designation, i.e., powdered 
sugar, powdered milk, and powdered 
pepper. In other words, anything 
powdered should not be designated as 
flour. It is indeed a gross misnomer. 
There is an old saying to the effect 
that all that glitters is not gold; like- 
wise, all that is powdered is not flour. 

Evidently, the fish flour designation 
comes from the manufacturers of fish 
flour to make it more acceptable to 
the industry. We hope that the Food 
and Drug Administration discovers 
the attempt made by these manufac- 
turers to use a disguise for their prod- 
uct. 

THE Northwestern MILLER as a 
publication which has devoted more 
than a half century in protecting the 
flour industry would do a great serv- 
ice to it by publishing my suggestion; 
let’s call this new product powdered 
fish and forget the flour definition. 

From then on, any baker that de- 
sires to apply the fish protein in his 
formulae at least will do so know- 
ingly. 


— Farm Programs — 
FROM: LYLE SCHERTZ 


Research Fellow 
institute of Agriculture 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The editorial, Introduction-Present 
Problems of the Milling Industry, ap- 
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pearing in the Nov. 13, 1961, issue of 
THE MILLER argued that“. . . the 
government farm programs” .. . are 
not... “truly providing benefit to 
the wheat grower.” Although past 
farm programs may have had many 
faults, it is inaccurate to suggest that 
they have not benefited wheat grow- 
ers. 

Evidently there is some unaware- 
ness of the careful research reported 
by a number of different economists 
in the past few years, which conclu- 
sively indicates that farmers have 
truly benefited from farm programs. 
You and your readers may be par- 
ticularly interested in the findings of 
these economists in your effort to 
obtain an intelligent and objective dis- 
cussion of farm programs. For exam- 
ple. George Brandow estimated that 
net farm income in 1955-57 would 
have been 35% less than actual net 
farm income for the period if actual 
crop production had been marketed 
through commercial channels. Farm 
wheat prices would have been about 
$1.15 instead of $1.99. These esti- 
mates are indicative of the benefit 
which farmers received from govern- 
ment diversion-from-market programs 
in 1955-57. Prices and net income 
would likely have been even lower if 
acreage control programs had _ not 
been in effect. 

The studies to which I refer include: 


Brandow, G. E. 1961. Interrela- 
tions among demands for farm 
products and implications for con- 
trol of market supply. Pennsylvania 
State Univ. Expt. Sta. Bul. 680. 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 


Economic policies for agriculture in 
the 1960's. 1960. 


Joint Economic Committee Print 
86th Congress, 2nd Session. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Shepherd, Geoffrey, et al. 1960. 
Production, price and income esti- 
mates and projections for the feed- 
livestock economy under specified 
control and market-clearing condi- 
tions. Iowa State Univ. of Science 


and Technology, Expt. Sta. Special 
Report No. 27. Ames, Iowa. 


Farm Economics 218, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Report from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and a statement from 
Land Grant Colleges IRM-1 Ad- 
visory Committee on Farm Price 
and Income Projections 1960-65 
under conditions approximating 
free production and marketing of 
agricultural commodities. 1960. 


Senate Document 77, 87th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


To print the summary of one of 
these studies in your fine magazine 
would be a service to your readers 
and would contribute greatly to set- 
ting the record straight as to the farm- 
er’s interest in farm programs. 


— Quotes — 


“T read your editorial column very 
carefully and agree 100% with your 
statement—even your analysis of Sec- 
retary Freeman. The ‘Harvard’ plan- 
ners of Washington have really con- 
jured up a ‘dandy’ this time and only 
experience will reflect what the ulti- 
mate outcome will be.”"—a Miller from 
the Southwest. 


“IT have read with great interest Dr 
Markwalder’s articles, and one of the 
things I have gleaned from them is 
that running time should be good, 
since supply and demand are now in 
the closest balance that they have been 
for many years.”"—A Central States 


Miller. 


“In football they say the best de- 
fense is a strong offense. I am real 
pleased to see you use that tactic in 
your editorial ‘Flour Prices Will Have 
to Go Up Again.’ I am glad you have 
made public announcement before the 
President could write to the flour 
millers advising them that flour prices 
should not be increased.”—-A Midwest 
Trader. « 


The names, firm affiliations 
and addresses of the readers 
from whose letters quotations 
have been taken are known to 
the Editor. The views of read- 
ers are welcomed for inclusion 
in this feature and anonymity 
will be respected where it is 
requested. 
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OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Co., Ltd., 
160 years of age this year, has issued 
its 1960-61 financial statement, a com- 
pendium of how the firm is stream- 
lining its far flung operations to meet 
today’s intensive, competitive chal- 
lenge with experience gained over 
more than a century and a half of 
growth and development. 

Consolidated net income, exclusive 
of profit on sale of investments and 
fixed assets, dipped to $2,043,521 
from $2,248,578 the previous year. 
Although there were improvements in 
domestic sales, margins were down, 
while export flour sales were about 
the same as a year earlier—but with 
marked differences in market patterns. 

Earnings, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, were equivalent to 
$2.54 a share of common stock for 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1961, 
compared with earnings of $2.82 a 
share a year earlier. The previous 
year’s figure included special earnings 
on final disposal of grain stocks in 
country elevators, J. Arthur Mathew- 
son, chairman of the board, and Ar- 
thur Atkins, president, explain in the 
report. 

Ogilvie’s share of net income from 
non-consolidated subsidiaries in the 
year now closed amounted to $829,- 
000, with dividends from these sources 
at $575,000. Further, the company’s 
share of the amount retained by sub- 
sidiary firms, $254,000, represents ad- 
ditional earnings of 34¢ a share of 
Ogilvie common stock. 

Profit on sale of investments, 
amounting to $565,000, and fixed 
assets of $15,000. for a total of $580,- 
000, are not included in the forego- 
ing, Mr. Mathewson and Mr. Atkins 
point out in the report. 


Margins Reduced 

Moving into an explanation of the 
year’s operations, the company of- 
ficials note that sales of their com- 
pany’s products in the domestic mar- 
ket showed gains in all lines, but that 
margins were down somewhat due to 
increased costs of manufacturing and 
raw materials, which costs were not 
adequately reflected in prices for the 
finished products due to competitive 
pressure. 

Ogilvie’s starch and chemical divi- 
sion continued to show steady pro- 
gress in the year now closed. 

As for export flour business, the 
report points to the fact that Ogilvie 
is experiencing the same effects of 
changing market patterns as other 
firms in the industry. Sales of flour to 
export markets were approximately 
the same as a year ago, but there were 
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Ogilvie’s Earnings Dip, But Outlook Brighter 


changes in markets. For one factor, duced sharply due to the start-up of 
sales to the U.K. were down quite new mills there, a situation which the 
substantially, with the report stress- company officers state was expected. 
ing the fact that Ogilvie declined to These losses were offset by increased 
sell at unprofitable prices which pre-sales to other export markets, how- 
vailed in this market. ever. In fact, the report goes on to 

Exports to the Philippines were re- say, the company gained both in vol- 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


And Consolidated Subsidiary Companies 


Balance Sheet Aug. 31, 1961, with Comparative Figures for 1960 


CURRENT ASSETS: 1961 
Accounts receivable, less reserve $493,776 ... . 8,936,652 
Accounts receivable—subsidiary companies 345,184 
Instalments on mortgages re sale of el 

Investment in marketab! cur 

(Quoted market value: 196!, 


573,280 
11,403,074 
2,674,676 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilitie 3,881,365 
Sinking fund payment due Sept. |, 1961 . ie ae 275,000 
Provision for income and other taxes, less payments on 
Dividends payable ... 560,767 
Amounts owing to subsidiary companies ................+ 21,062 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Investment in subsidiary companies—not consolidated .... 8,142,855 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve $23,000.... 558,938 
Balance on mortgages re sale of elevators due 1962..... 573,280 
Goodwill, trade marks, patent rights, etc. .............. | 


35,795,117 


Income tax reductions applicable to future years ........... 376,629 


1,851,629 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITIES: 
Preferred stock 
Authorized, issued and fully paid 
20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each 2,000,000 
Common stock } 
Authorized—!,000,000 shares of no par value 


Issued—747,689 shares ............... $ 6,930,670 
Surplus arising from consolidation, less 
amount applied against goodwill ...... 3,760,846 


Earnings retained for use in business: 
5,000,000 
Earned surplus as per statement attached 16,251,972 31,943,488 
$33,943,488 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 


1961 
Earnings from operations before deductions enumerated below. .$ 3,034,509 
ADD: 


4,193,562 
DEDUCT: 
Depreciation on buildings and machinery ................ 783,722 
Remuneration of executive officers 214,464 
23,046 
1,113,812 
: 3,079,750 
Provision for estimated income tax ..............cecceeees 1,036,229 
2,043,521 
Dividends on preferred shares of consolidated subsidiary 
Net income for year before profit on sale of investments and 
ADD: 
Net profit on sale of investments and fixed assets ...... 580,017 
Net income for year carried to statement of earned surplus..... $ 2,623,538 


(More Accounts on Page 14) 
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1960 
$ 111,663 


7,632,058 
546,673 
573,280 

10,333,550 

2,613,249 


$21,810,473 


1,163,367 
1,300,000 
3,027,359 
275,000 
757,629 
560,767 
3,252 


7,087,374 
14,723,099 


8,040,697 


36,052,288 


2,350,000 
395,583 


745,583 
$33,306, 705 


2,000,000 


31,306,705 
$33,306,705 


1960 
$ 3,774,452 
1,010,312 
4,784,764 


757,342 


1,138,419 


3,646,345 
1,337,263 


2,309,082 
60,504 
2,248,578 


2,735,151 
$ 4,983,729 


MILLER 


565,431 
A 1,146,560 
236,176 
11,340,324 
: 
; 
114,583 } 
30,738 > 
210,717 
25,039 
| 
= 


TO INCREASE YO 


Start with... your high-quality flour 


BEMIS high-quality Delta- 


Add it to... | seal® squared-up shelf 
packages 


BEMIS packages feature 
bright, crisp printing of 
brand and special offers — 
handled promptly—on 
Bemis’ own Becote® paper 


Put it on food store shelves... 


Flour packaged the BEMIS 
way outsells ordinary flour 
Watch it move fast! packages 


MORE SALES 
RESULTS MORE PROFITS 


for you—and food stores 


REMEMBER! Your high-quality flour deserves Bemis B em l mS 


high-quality packaging. where packaging ideas are born 


Call your Bemis man today. He will bring you up to ee ee aan 


date on how Bemis can “‘profit package”’ your flour. Sales offices in principal cities 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance at Aug. 3!/, 1960 
DEDUCT: 


Pension fund and pension payments with respect to past 


service 
Less: Related income tax credit 


ADD: 


$15,615,189 


335,62! 


171,166 164,455 


15,450,734 


Net income for year as per statement of income and 


expenditure 


DEDUCT DIVIDENDS: 


On preferred stock 
On common stock 


ume and in its share of Canadian ex- 
ports. It gained through increased 
purchases by the government of Can- 
ada for North Atlantic Treaty Alli- 
ance stockpiling and for foreign re- 
lief. 

Ogilvie’s principal non-consolidated 
subsidiary, Catelli Food Products, 
Ltd., showed improvement sales 
and profits for every major division. 
During the year Catelli started con- 
struction of a new plant in Winnipeg, 
expected to be in production shortly 
for serving its Midwest market more 
economically. 

Adverse competitive conditions and 
reorganization expense have held back 
the newly-formed McGavin Toastmas- 
ter, Ltd., bakery operation in Western 
Canada, but savings in manufacturing 
and distribution costs now effected 
should be reflected in a better future 
return on the investment, according to 
Ogilvie’s report. 


Outlook for Operations 

Commenting on the future, Mr. 
Mathewson and Mr. Atkins say, “Do- 
mestic consumption of flour is expect- 
ed to continue to rise, and the demand 
for animal poultry feeds should also 
improve. Competition in cake mixes 
will continue to be severe, and we do 
not foresee improvement in this de- 
partment in the near future. 

“Plants of our starch and chemical 
division should operate close to ca- 
pacity. While we will be subject to 
higher raw material and manufactur- 
ing costs, we expect greater efficiency 
and improved sale of premium prod- 
ucts to provide a better return. 

“As always, it is difficult to predict 
the volume of exports for the coming 
year. A further drop in shipments to 
the Philippines may be expected. 
However, the use of flour in several 
other markets is growing as a result 
of increasing populations and rising 
standards of living. Our sales in these 
markets should increase if, with the 
cooperation of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, we are able to meet U.S. sub- 
sidized competition.” 
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2,623,538 
$18,074,272 
140,000 


1,495,378 


186,922 1,822,300 


$16,251,972 


1,682,300 


As a final note on flour exports, 
Ogilvie’s officers make the point that 
“whether exports of Canadian flour 
will reach or surpass last year’s vol- 
ume will depend on the quantity pur- 
chased by the Canadian government 
for foreign relief and on the comple- 
tion of sales to Communist China 
which have been under negotiation for 
some time.” 

As a final note to the report, Mr. 
Mathewson and Mr. Atkins pay trib- 
ute to the late C. D. Howe, the com- 
pany’s chairman, with the comment 
that the “wide experience and wise 
counsel of this great Canadian is sore- 
ly missed.” « 


Judges Selected for 
‘Sandwich Idea’ Contest 


Cornell University has accepted re- 
sponsibility for initial judging of the 
seventh annual National Sandwich 
idea Contest scheduled for Dec. 1 to 
Feb. 15, 1962. Dr. Robert A. Beck, 
dean of Cornell's School of Hotel 
Administration, and his staff will select 
the 20 best sandwiches of the year. 

Sponsored by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute and the National Restaurant 
Assn., the contest is for persons in the 
quantity food service industry. 

Stage two in the judging, after initial 
selection at Cornell, will involve a 
panel of restaurant operators who will 
narrow the field of entries to 10 sand- 
wiches. 

As the final stage of selection, a 
panel of nationally known food edi- 
tors and restaurant industry persons 
will taste and examine and 10 best 
sandwiches, finally choosing first, sec- 
ond and third place entries. The top 
winner will receive a $500 cash award 
and an expense-paid trip to New York, 
plus a trip-for-two to Europe. Second 
and third place winners also will be 
flown to New York expense-free for 
coronation of the grand champion. « 


HOT BUTTERED TOAST is sampled by Orville L. Freeman, secretary, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, at the food fair held recently in Ham- 
burg, Germany. The exhibit at which the secretary paused is sponsored 
by Great Plains Wheat, Inc., in cooperation with USDA’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, and was used to launch general promotion of toasted 
bread on the German market. At the secretary’s right is Walter Dowling, 
U.S. ambassador. At the secretary’s left are Theodore F. Fiedler, Euro- 
pean director of Great Plains Wheat, and W. DeGroot van Embden, 
marketing specialist for the wheat growers’ organization. 
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Thanksgiving, Turkey Talk Prompt Warning 
About Government's Regimentation Plans 


$.0.S. (Same Old Story)—22,619 Michigan Farms Mislaid 
Somewhere. Finder Notify U.S. Department of Agriculture 
By F. C. BISSON 


PLANNED to take place immediately after Thanksgiving 
was a spell of “turkey talk” in the Senate chamber of the 
lowa State Capitol in Des Moines. That’s most appro- 
priate. Presumably all concerned will be well-filled with 
their subject. 

This talk-fest, hatched on the banks of the Potomac, 
will include a full complement of high powered brain- 
washers from the giant Agriculture Building in Washing- 
ton, D.C., plus a miscellaneous aggrega- 
tion of barnyard economists loaded to 
the guards with intricate mathematical 
formulae, charts, tabulations and other 
tools of their trade. 

The lowa meeting represents an all- 
out effort to sell the theory of market- 
ing agreements and orders not only to 7 
turkey breeders but to all segments of 
the turkey industry. 

As a small boy in a Minnesota 
village, this commentator recollects that 
very few barns of that era and area 
were without a fine weather vane, mounted high on the 
cupola. Each was a masterpiece of the metal workers’ art 
and each boasted a gaudily painted rooster atop the whole 
ensemble. Each rooster seemed to vie with all its counter- 
parts on other barns around the countryside in a blazing 
phantasmagoria of color . but all with the common 
purpose of showing just which way the wind was blowing. 


Gobbler Weather Vane 

Now, while this aggregation of tax gobblers is en- 
gaged down Iowa way, it would be most appropriate to 
mount a new weather vane atop the state house. Instead 


C. Bisson 


BULLETIN ... 


Happily we can report that immediately after 
the preparation of Author Bisson’s article USDA 
found 133 of the missing Michigan farms. The 
latest release, covering the situation to Nov. 9, 
credits Michigan with 121,376 farms. USDA 
states that 367,316 wheat-producing farms have 
signed to divert 5,373,073 acres under the 1962 
wheat stabilization program. Acreage diversion 
to Nov. 9 is about 34.3% of the 15,686,132 pro- 
gram acres on farms signed to date. Of the total 
diversion of 5.4 million acres to soil-conserving 
uses on signed farms, about 1.6 million acres are 
accounted for by minimum diversions and the 
remaining 3.8 million acres are additional diver- 
sions above the 10% minimum. The total of 
367,316 farmers signed up to participate in the 
program through Nov. 9 amounts to about 
19.6% of the 1,873,339 farms listed as eligible 
to participate in the 39 states where the sign-up 
is under way. All states in the commercial pro- 
ducing areas, USDA reports, are now signing 
up farmers. 


of the standard chantecleer, it should be a king-sized bronze 
or white Holland turkey gobbler, in all its glory with a 
four-foot tail spread. Regardless of the direction of the 
prevailing zephyrs over Polk County during the Meleagris 
gallopavo festival, the turk over the gold plated dome of 
the state house, dominated at that time by the torrent of 
Washington oratory from the podium below, will have 
its tail pointed almost, but not quite, due east towards 
the nation’s capital. 

By now, readers may be wondering what possible in- 
terest the promulgation and enforcement of marketing 
agreements and orders for turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs can have for grain men, millers and bakers. 

It’s crystal clear. In a very definite way, these orders 
and agreements are the forerunners of similar regimenta- 
tion for the grain merchandisers, the millers of flour and 
the bakers of bread. They are all cut from the same piece 
of cloth, all from the same Socialistic pattern. 

Just as long as the present Washington hierarchy is 
in control of matters agricultural, we may as well all pre- 
pare to accustom ourselves to emulating the devout Mo- 
hammedan, only instead of facing Mecca in a spirit of 
reverence, we will be facing Washington to learn what 
new shackle they are forging to fasten onto the free 
economy under which our fathers and grandfathers lived 
and_ prospered. 

A turkey may not be as wise as an owl, as handsome 
as a bird of paradise, as affectionate as a love bird, or as 
talkative as a parrot, but the one that should have been 
atop the Iowa capitol dome since the day after Thanks- 
giving—when the talk-fest was scheduled to start—could 
tell us a lot more of what Washington has in store for 
American agriculture in general and wheat growers in 
particular than the famed Oracle of Delphi, if it is still 
doing business at the same old stand. 


Wheat Acreage Reduction 

In common with everyone else who is greatly interested 
in just what kind of a mess the upcoming wheat acreage 
reduction program is going to end up in, your commenta- 
tor has been scanning the first two “blow-by-blow” progress 
reports issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

To digress a moment and in order to be more defini- 
tive, let me identify a “mess” as the net result of trying 
to put three pounds of warm apple jack butter into a two 
pound cellophane bag. 

While it may seem a little premature to start pulling 
apart those intricate and highly detailed statistical com- 
pilations—eight columns wide and, like the earlier corn 
reports, figured down to a gnat’s eyelash degree of detail 
—the initial efforts to paint an accurate picture for wheat 
do not augur any too well for much improvement over 
the corn acreage reduction prospects. 

Taking the two releases of Nov. | and Nov. 13 to- 
gether, the first thing that hits the eye is the “total number 
of farmers” in Michigan. The Nov. 1 release shows 143,- 
862, but the Nov. 13 counterpart makes it only 121,243. 
Who deflated the farms of Michigan? Of course, it’s only 
a little matter of 22,619 farms, but in view of the complete 
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indifference which USDA showed to the 5 million acre 
“discrepancy” on the corn acreage reduction “out of bal- 
ance sheet.” an error of 22,619 farmers is but a retail 
proposition. 

Then, taking the entire “total eligible farms” column 
as a whole. would it not be logical to assume that if 
USDA has such information at its finger tips, as it should 
have, then there should be no necessity for any revisions 
between the first and second releases? 

No one is perfect. Mistakes occur in the best regu- 
lated organizations. 

But even granting the truth of these generalizations, 
take a look at the record of alterations between Nov. | 
and 13. There were reductions for eight of the states and 
increases in 26 states. But to the eternal credit of USDA, 
four states—Arizona, Maryland, Delaware and Wisconsin 
—were included. for which it has accurate information to 
start with. 

True enough. with the exception of the 22,619 boner 
for Michigan. none of the other changes made were of 
substantial size 


Over-all Accuracy Questioned 

But the point being made here is that if USDA has 
the program acres and the diverted acres figured down to 
the last inch. just how much reliance can be placed on 
those figures if the basic information is not accurate? 

By the way. have any of my readers seen any place, 
other than the million acre figure that was “snuk” into 
the late summer and early fall issues of the “Feed Situa- 
tion” publication of USDA, any official confession of that 
king-sized on. corn? Certainly, this commentator 
other admission. 
for public consumption, high ranking officials 
continue to claim “blue-ribbon” status for the feed grain 
program, becoming positively lyrical trying to prove that 
it will cost less than $3 for every bushel of corn not 
grown this vear 

Although a 


for about two 


blooper 
has seen 


Instead 


army of USDA employees has been out 
months now, beating the bushes, to flush 
the quarry open, out of a total of almost 49 
million acres planted last year, the net result up to Nov. 2 
only 4.181.824 acres as actually signed up. This 
to be about one third of the so-called “program 
acres” on the farms in the states already solicited. 
While this is an interesting statistic and would seem to 
indicate a relatively high degree of success for the boys 
looking for signatures on the dotted line, the percentage 
noi be taken too literally. 


into the 


reveals 


Is said 


figures should 

In the first place. a close study of the detailed com- 
pilation as of Nov. 2 shows that it was in the states that 
run heavily to very small individual wheat farms where 


the greatest se!ling effort was concentrated. 


A large percentage of those small farms apparently 
have elected to toss their entire acreage into the sign-up 
category, or very nearly all of it. This naturally inflates 
the sign-up total, percentagewise and also otherwise. The 
government coulg have usefully eliminated the two col- 
umns contained in the release detailing “value of advance 
payments” and the “value of sight drafts issued.” In their 
place could have more usefully appeared a column show- 
ing the program acres for all farms instead of merely the 
farms signed. With that information, one could determine 
the extent to which the sign-up crews are being turned 
down. But perhaps this would have been too revealing. 

Recognizing that there is a lot of soliciting to be done 
before the government will button-up the program on 
winter wheat alone, the attached table lists some of the 
more important data contained in the Nov. 13 release. It 
must be remembered that there is no penalty for signing 
up a 20, 30 or 40% reduction and then cutting back to 
10%. 


PROGRAM 

ACRES ON 

PLANTED SIGNED 
ACRES FARMS 


Hard Winter Wheat States 
3,339,000 1,276,347 
10,727,000 3,270,468 
2,619,000 707,476 
4,108,000 995,723 
4,887,000 2,075,953 
1,517,000 601,520 


Soft Winter Wheat States 
171,000 58,882 
56,000 14,754 
24,000 6,179 
149,000 16,574 
277,000 122,836 
30,000 2,650 
145,000 119,465 
65,000 27,635 
180,000 49,404 
376,000 53,367 
2,094,000 316,888 
852,000 122,289 
136,797 
27,892 
6,667 
79,027 
242,592 
251,205 
201,526 
259,389 
55,039 
55,506 
238,188 
158,795 


1961 
DIVERTED 
ACRES 


149,002 
776,790 
278,294 
329,618 
753,851 
334,065 


Nebraska 
Kansas 


Texas 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 


40,889 
6,772 
2,395 
8,276 

89,414 
2,052 

89,056 

16,288 

31,108 

20,792 

47,642 

35,188 

22,759 

12,785 
4,581 

55,319 

128,549 
199,820 
107,642 
152,985 

38,000 

31,674 

89,612 

87,029 


Tennessee 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
South Carolina 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Washington 


Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 
438,000 
263,000 

Michigan 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Hlinois 

Indiana 


Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
CaN You FIRE A DEADBEAT WHO HAS NEVER BEEN GARNISHEED ? 


| CAN'T DO iT 
ON MY TAKE- 
HOME PAY 


CECIL.WE HAVE NO \ AFTER WE'VE TRIED 

CHOICE BUT TO LET, 14 YEARS TO HELP you 

YOU GO > HANDLE YOUR 
Sas 
\, 


I'VE OUR GOOD NAME 
DONE IS AT STAKE 
MY | 6% 
pest / 


ARBITRATOR'S 
N DECISION 


Yes, since EMPLOYEES 
ACTIONS REFLECT 
UPON REPUTATION 
OF COMPANY 


Based on a 196! 
Kansas decision 
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THE Book Shelf 


Flavor Research and Food Acceptance 
Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—flavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknow!l- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

of flavor research $1 0.00 


Radiation Technology in Food, Agriculture & 


Biology 
By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 


and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


$12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 
Insect Pests of Stored Grain and Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his ‘ung experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control .. $4.00 


Executive Thinking & Action 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command, 

use, timing of words and action 


Handbook of Food and Agriculture 
Edited by Frank C. Bianck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. lock chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste dis- 
posal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Business Without Boundary 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 1. Robinson 


Revised edition of the most extensively used code book in the 
export grain, flour trade and related industries. Revised edi- 
tion retains all cipher words and phrases of former editions, 
in identically the same relationship, the only difference being 
additions, which are all printed in italics so that the user 
may easly distinguish and only use them with $4 50 
correspondents who have the revised edition. ° 


Field Performance, Quality Characteristics 
Of Montana Spring Wheat Varieties 
By R. K. Bequette, F. H. McNeal 
and R. B. Potts 


Reprints of an article on Montana's spring wheat improve- 
ment program, designed to benefit producers who cannot 
grow winter varieties economically. The authors give back- 
ground on varieties of wheat, methods of evaluating dough 
strength. Article is fully illustrated with a map, photographs, 
tatistica! tabl n 

stica! tables a 20c 


flours milled 


New Manual for Bakers 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
yeast-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages.. $6.00 


Baking Science and Technology 
By E. J. Pyler and Staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A -_— source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist $1 5.00 


Basic Science for Bakery Students 
By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 
ing use of the instruments and 

solutions to the problems 


Breadmaking—lIts Principles and Practice (3rd 


Edition) 
By Edmund B. Bennion 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
hydrogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 

press book treated from the British viewpoint.... $7.20 


Handbook for Route Sales Executives 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems. 276 pages 


Association of Operative Millers Technical Bulle- 
tins (Vols. | and II) 


Bound volumes of the technical material presented before 
district and national meetings of AOM. Virtually every phase 
of milling technique is covered; indexed for 

selecting particular subjects. Each 


Service Publications of 
THE Northwestern MILLER 


(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 
mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers.) 


The Bakeshop Trouble Shooter 
By A. J. Vander Voort 
A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems 


The Bakeshop Formula Book-—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries 


The Bakeshop Formula Book—Breads, Rolls 
and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book, ‘'Cakes 
and Pastries.'" Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to ali baking firms 


ORDER FROM 


Reader Service Department 


P. O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


THE Northwestern MILLER 
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The Flout Milling Industry 
An Economic Study of Excess Capacity 


LET US NEXT explore some struc- 
tural and operational attributes of the 
flour milling industry which are fun- 
damentally related to the existence of 
excess Capacity. 

First we'll discuss the effect of ex- 
cess Capacity upon the structure of 
the industry, and then the relation- 
ship between excess capacity and 
margins, sales practices, and terms of 
sale will be covered. 

Here are the questions which we 
will try to answer: 

@ What is the structure of the flour 
milling industry, and how has excess 
capacity in it affected its structure? 
@ Have the 
tributed to 


“conditions of entry” 
its excess capacity? 


con- 


@ What is the role of entry in an in- 
dustry plagued by excess capacity? 

As for entry into the flour milling 
industry, it is very easy. If we use 
Bain’s criteria\—scale economics rela- 
tive to market volume, product dif- 
ferentiation, absolute cost or capital 
requirement barrier—we find that in 
none of the 20 manufacturing indus- 
tries he has investigated is entry easier 
than in flour milling. 


“Barriers :o New Competition." 


November 27, 1961 


With entry so easy, we would not 
expect long-run profits to rise above 
normal level; yet ease of entry gives 
no reason in itself for expecting excess 
capacity and losses. 

Considering the industry’s low rate 
of profit, declining capacity, and the 
extremely large number of firms exit- 
ing, it is not surprising that only 18 
firms with a total capacity of 30,400 
cwt. entered the industry from the 
end of 1929 to the time of our study. 
Entry is a factor which wipes out 
excess profits and may lead to product 
innovation. But when profits are neg- 
ative the role of entry appears rela- 
tively unimportant. 

As with new mill construction, 
there is no positive correlation be- 
tween general profitability of milling 
during any three-year period and the 
number of mills and the amount of 
capacity entering during that period 
or the one following.’ Entry seems to 
have been a response to special cir- 
cumstances which existed—or the en- 

*This is quite contrary to the situation which 
exists with respect to capacity construction or 
expansion by the firms already in the industry. 
During certain periods and in particular regions 
milling has been profitable enough to justify 
new plant construction; however, firms which 
were already in the industry appear to have 


been better able to appraise these profit 
prospects. 


tering firms thought exi 

ticular geographical areas. It must be 
remembered that the number of en- 
trants has been very small. 

Since acquisition by a firm outside 
the industry of one in the industry is 
not classified as entry,’ there are only 
three ways in which entry can take 
place. These are: 

1. Build a new mill. 

2. Acquire a mill from a firm which 
had closed it. 

3. Reopen a mill which a single- 
plant firm had owned but not oper- 
ated. 


New Plants Built 

Of the 18 firms which have entered 
the industry since the beginning of 
1930, eight have done so by building 
new plants. These new plants, at the 
time of opening, had a capacity of 
11,250 cwt. Of the eight firms which 
lave entered the industry since 1929 
by building new plants, one was a 
baking company, and another, a feed 
firm, was also in a vertically (and 
horizontally) adjacent position. The 
companies which have entered by 


would classify this 
firm expands the 


Some authors, e.g., Bain, 
as if t ®@ acquiring 
plant it acquires. 
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MOTHER HUBBARD 


THE BLUE RIBBON SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
“You Cau Depend on Hubbard Zuality” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
Zuality Since 1879 
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Excess Capacity Study continuea) 


building new plants have not been 
conspicuously successful. 

Five firms entered the industry by 
acquiring a plant owned by another 
firm, but which had been closed. 
These plants had a capacity of 8,850 
cwt. Entry by one of these companies, 
a major baking firm, represented verti- 
cal integration. Another company re- 
entered the industry by acquiring a 
plant which had been closed. Two of 
these firms are still in the industry. 

Five firms with a capacity of 10,- 
300 cwt. entered by opening a mill 
which the company itself had closed. 
Thus, all of these firms were reenter- 
ing. 

To sum up this discussion of entry, 
we can say that few firms have en- 
tered the flour milling industry since 
1929, and still fewer of these firms 
are in the industry at the present time. 

Even though the industry is one of 
easy entry, excess capacity has been 
a powerful deterrent to actual entry. 
In a sense, our empirical study has 
verified the hypothesis that entry will 
not take place when profits are below 
normal. 

Now, let us discuss exit from the 
industry.* 

What has been the process by which 
the number of firms (of over 400 cwt. 
daily capacity) has been reduced from 
398 in 1929 to 142 as of 1956? 

The primary factor in this reduc- 
tion has been exit of 225 firms which 
at the time of exit had a total capac- 
ity of 296,410 cwt.. or an average of 
1,317 cwt. per firm. Average capacity 
of these firms at the time of exit was 
less than one-half as great as the 1929 
average capacity of all firms and ap- 
proximately one-fifth as great as the 
average size of firms in the industry 
in 1956. Therefore. it is again evident 
that. in general. small firms have been 
inefficient? and not well suited for 
survival.” 

Both the number and the capacity 
of firms exiting during individual 


‘A firm exits by closing its plant or plants. 
1f acquired by a firm which operated them, 
they are classified as acquisitions. 

t.e., the unit costs of small firms have been 
higher than the industry average. 

“It must be remembered that, so far as 
particular firms are concerned, we can not 
predict which ones will survive, but we do 
know what general characteristics will be pos- 
sessed by the group of firms which survives. 
On this point see: A. A. Alchian, ‘Uncertainty, 
Evolution and Economic Theory,'' Journal of Po- 
litical Economy, June, 1950. 

TA rather cursory examination of available 
data uncovered seven instances of flour mills 
being converted into formula feed plants, but 
Fisher finds in the Southeast alone that 95 
plants which had exited from the flour milling 
industry were being used for the production 
of feeds. Fisher, p. 82. 


November 27, 196! 


three-year periods has, as expected, 
been highly (negatively) correlated 
with the profitability of milling dur- 
ing that period. Thus, the number of 
firms and the capacity exiting fell to 
their lowest level between 1942 and 
1948. The 14 firms exiting between 
1942 and 1944 had a capacity of only 
11,675 cwt. In the most profitable 
three-year period—1945 through 1947 
—only 10 firms with a capacity of 
9,250 cwt. left the industry. However, 
during the next three year period, 
1948-50, demand declined and 57 
firms with a capacity of 75,850 cwt. 
exited. This was the high—both in 
the number of exits and the capacity 
represented — for any of the nine 
three-year periods. 

That a large amount of excess ca- 
pacity still existed at the end of 1950 
is evidenced by the fact that 31 firms 
with a capacity of 48,255 cwt. exited 
from 1951 through 1953. During the 
following period, 1954-56, the amount 
of excess capacity still existing had 
become smaller, and capacity repre- 
sented by the exiting firms again de- 


clined. 


Exit of Small Firms 

In one respect the exit of small 
firms having a capacity of less than 
400 cwt. has done little to improve 
the capacity or profit situation in the 
industry generally. Most of these firms 
had plants which were old and in- 
efficient at the time of exit, and usual- 
ly the small output of the firm was 
sold locally. Only during peak periods 
of demand would plants of this size 
enter extensively into competition with 
larger, more efficient mills. Since it 
has been primarily—but by no means 
exclusively—the exit of small plants 
which has significantly reduced flour 
milling capacity, much of the decline 
in industry capacity has been more 
apparent than real. 

Usually, when a company leaves 
the industry, its machinery is dis- 
mantled and sold. In many cases, 
however, some machinery as well as 
the plant are used to produce formula 
feeds. In fact, many exiting flour mill- 
ing companies have continued to exist 
as formula feed producing companies.’ 
The grain storage facilities of the 
exiting flour milling companies are 
normally by no means obsolete, and 


‘For example, when the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co. was sold in 1938, all of this firm's 
milling machinery brought only $2,500. The 
firm had, however, expended in excess of $70,- 
000 on new milling machinery during the pre- 
vious five years. THE Northwestern MILLER, 
Aug. 3, 1938, p. 41. 


are usually continued in operation. 
The exiting firm may remain in the 
grain merchandising and storage busi- 
ness or will sell these facilities to a 
firm which is in this business. 

Sometimes a firm exiting from flour 
milling will retain ownership of its 
family flour brands. The firm will have 
the brands produced by near-by 
mill, but will continue to distribute 
them. More often, the mill brands of 
family flour will be sold to an adjacent 
mill. Sometimes mill brands of the 
exiting firm will be of so little value 
that they will be discontinued. 

To sum up, we can say that exiting 
firms have usually sold their milling 
plant and equipment at prices much 
lower than book value;* brands have 
been of little value; grain handling 
and storage facilities have brought 
prices which are in excess of book 
value,” and the total plant and equip- 
ment has been sold at a price which 
represents a considerable loss.” 

In general, firms have postponed 
exiting for too long a period, hoping 
that milling margins would increase 
This unjustified optimism has often 
brought about exit of the company by 
foreclosure sale or bankruptcy. 

Frequently, mills merely intend to 
close down their milling operations 
temporarily until margins increase. 
But in these circumstances there are 
only 24 instances (since 1929) of firms 
actually beginning milling operations 
again after having closed down for 
any significant period.’ Several of the 
firms now active in flour milling be- 
gan only when forced as creditors to 
take over the assets of milling firms 
which had gone into receivership. 


Intro-Industry Mergers 


The second most important cause 
for reduction of the number of firms 
in the industry has been acquisitions. 
Between 1930 and 1956 mergers re- 
duced the number of firms in the in- 
dustry by 73. This does not mean 
that only 73 firms in the industry have 
been involved in mergers, but that 
there are 73 instances of a firm in 
the industry being acquired by an- 


The author has no direct evidence which is 
capable of proving this statement, but the in 
direct evidence tending to support it is over 
whelming. Often the grain storage facilities of 
an exiting firm are the only part of its plant 
and equipment which will continue to be u'i 
lized. Much of this evidence consists of the 
profitability of and the rapid expansion in 
grain storage facilities and will be presented 
in the final chapter. 

A typical case—at least for a small mili— 
is the Rome (Georgia) Milling Co. The firm 
began in 1930 with a new plant which had a 
capacity of 1,000 cwt. costing $250,000. When 
the firm was sold in 1941 in order to satisfy 
the claims of bondholders, it brought only 
$50,000. THE Northwestern MILLER, Apri! 9 
1941, p. 18. 

‘Half of these were during or shortly after 
the end of World War Il. 


Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 
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other also in flour milling.” Thus, 
intra-industry plant acquisitions will 
be included only when the acquired 
plant is the only one operated by the 
company being taken over. 

These 73 intra-industry mergers in- 
volved 263,600 cwt. daily capacity 
and were by far the most important 
factor for increasing the level of con- 
centration in the industry. 

But capacity changing hands in 
intra-industry acquisitions has been 
greatest (with one exception) in the 
two least profitable periods—1936-38 
and 1948-50. This, as well as more 
direct evidence, suggests that many 
acquired companies were on the verge 
of bankruptcy or exit. The fact that 
in several instances plants of the com- 
pany taken over were closed shortly 
after being obtained does not suggest 
that the acquiring company was ruth- 
lessly eliminating competition. 

An important factor in some mer- 
gers has been the desire to attain dis- 
tributional economies resulting from 
production of both soft and hard 
wheat flours. Another economy which 
the multi-plant firm apparently 
achieves is ability to close one or more 
of its plants for any desired period 
while keeping its organization intact 

managerial personnel involved be- 
ing either dismissed or transferred. 

On the other hand, the organization 
which operates a single-plant firm dis- 
integrates when its plant is closed for 
any considerable period. Marketing 
area of a plant closed by the multi- 
plant firm can usually be supplied by 
another of the firm’s plants. That 
multi-plant firms operate at a higher 
percentage of capacity than single- 
plant firms is partially explained by 
the fact that the former usually re- 
gard cost of plant management as 
variable. For the single-plant firm this 
cost is inescapable so long as the 
firm remains in existence. Thus, the 
multi-plant firm will usually close a 
plant when output falls to a percent- 
age of capacity at which the single- 
plant firm will continue to operate. 


Financial Resources 

It is also true that a large multi- 
plant firm usually has financial re- 
sources to withstand periods of tem- 
porary losses which have led to bank- 
ruptcy of many small firms.” These 
large resources have often made the 
multi-plant company a _ good risk, 


In some cases the distinction between an 
icquisition and an exit is merely a formal one. 
For example, if a firm decides to close its plant 
or plants but finds a buyer in the meantime 
who wishes merely to utilize some of the ma- 
chinery in the obsolete plant, the transaction 
will be classed as an acquisition. If, on the 
other hand, the plant is closed and the ma- 
chinery then sold, the transaction will be classi- 
fied as an exit. The evidence which is avail- 
able suggests that when plants are acquired 
but not operated—not an uncommon occurrence 
—the transaction will frequently be classed as 
an exit 
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enabling it to borrow money at low 
rates of interest. In addition, multi- 
plant firms appear to attain research” 
and advertising economies” not avail- 
able to the small firm. As of 1956, 
697,420 cwt., or 75% of the daily 
capacity of the industry contained in 
plants of 400 cwt. or larger, was 
owned by multi-plant firms. 
Important factors in explaining 
willingness of owners of small plants 
and firms to sell their holdings are the 
inability of the heirs of an owner- 
manager either to properly manage 
the firm or to pay the estate and in- 
heritance taxes following death of 
such an owner-manager. In addition, 
many firms sold have been bankrupt. 


Inter-Industry Mergers 

Mergers which involved the acquisi- 
tion of a flour milling firm by a com- 
pany not in the industry have been 
classified separately. Such mergers do 
not result in any increased ownership. 
They do, however, lead to appear- 
ance of a new firm name in the in- 
dustry. From 1929 through 1956, 44 
milling companies with a capacity of 
70,700 cwt. have been acquired by 
companies outside the industry. There 
has been a slight downward trend in 
the amount of capacity changing 
hands in such acquisitions. But there 
is no evidence that the number of 
such acquisitions or the amount of 
capacity involved has been greater in 
either relatively profitable or un- 
profitable periods. 

There is no doubt that the flour 
milling industry during the past 75 
years has, on a national basis, become 
increasingly concentrated. Increasing 
concentration in the industry has re- 
sulted primarily from mergers.” In an 
industry where demand is constant, 
optimum sized plant is increasing, and 
capacity is declining, it is fairly diffi- 
cult for firms to grow rapidly by any 
other method. From the standpoint of 
locational shifts, new plant construc- 
tion has been unprofitable: therefore, 
if a firm is to grow, it is practically 
forced to do so by acquiring existing 
capacity. 

This increasing concentration, how- 


It may not be self-evident that larger firms 
possess relatively larger resources or greater 
liquidity than the smaller firms—particularly 
when all of the firms are in the same industry 
Part of the explanation seems to lie in the fact 
that most of the larger firms operate in several 
regions and are thus able to survive particu- 
larly severe competitive conditions affecting a 
single region. Most important, however, ap- 
pears to be the fact that the largest firms 
derive a significant percentage of their profits 
from diversified operations which have been 
more profitable than flour milling. Included 
among these diversified operations are terminal 
grain storage, formula feed production, break- 
fast cereal production, and soybean process- 
ing. The relatively higher profits of the largest 
firms will be shown later 

“Henry Villard, ''Competition, Oligopoly and 
Research,'' Journal of Political Economy, De- 
cember, 1958, pp. 483-97, especially p. 486 


‘SParticularly those of national advertising. 


ever, must not be taken to mean that 
the degree of monopoly power pos- 
sessed by sellers has increased; the op- 
posite is probably more nearly correct. 
An industry which, in the 19th cen- 
tury, was composed of very many 
small geographically isolated markets 
has, in its hard wheat segments, be- 
come a national market. And in spite 
of the extremely rapid decline in the 
number of flour mills in the U.S., 
there is no evidence that the number 
of firms capable of competing in most 
local markets has shown any signifi- 
cant decline. 

Although there is fairly widespread 
agreement among economists that out- 
put is the best measure of firm size 
when determining concentration, dif- 
ficulties in defining the relevant mar- 
ket (both geographical and product) 
are very great indeed.” Some previous 
attempts which have been made to 
determine concentration (on a national 
basis) in the flour milling industry” 
have not been well done because they 
have been computed on the basis of 
capacity. But they have not classified 
separately capacity of the small mills 
having a daily capacity of less than 
400 cwt. These mills should be classi- 
fied separately if one is assuming that 
capacity is proportional to output be- 
cause they operate at only one-third 
to one-fourth as high a percentage of 
capacity as do the larger mills. Since 
the largest milling companies own 
none of these small mills, one will 
somewhat understate the level of con- 
centration in the industry if he in- 
cludes small mills in his capacity 
totals and assumes that concentration 
in ownership of capacity is identical 
to concentration as measured by out- 
put. For example, in 1940 the three 
largest firms owned only 18% of na- 
tional capacity, but accounted for 
30% of total production.” 


It is, however, true that concentration in- 
creases when the largest firms merely maintain 
their capacity, because industry capacity has 
been declining. 

"However, in the case of family flour the 
market from the point of view of the demand 
side is very clearly local—i.e., consumers usu- 
ally purchase flour only in one particular com- 
munity. 


*E.g., Federal Trade Commission, ''Growth 
and Concentration in the Flour Milling Indus- 
try'' (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 


Office, 1947), especially p. 2 
Vatter, p. 239. 


In Part XIX Dr. Markwalder 
will continue his discussion of 
concentration in the flour mill- 
ing industry, comparing and 
interpreting capacity and out- 
put. He then will take up the 
effect of excess capacity on 
margins, sales practices and 
profits. 
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Principal Technical Problems 


Of the Baking Industry 


NO ATTEMPT WILL BE made here 
to list all technical problems of the 
baking industry. It is believed worth- 
while, however. to list the main ob- 
stacles in our path so that labora- 
tories in industry, government and 
universities may work together toward 
their solution. 

Flour is our main ingredient and, 
I believe it is fair to say, our biggest 
headache. In our very competitive in- 
dustry we must continually increase 
output per man and per machine hour 
to live. Variations in flour behavior 
often set us back. 

Today. the plastics industry knows 
infinitely more about the chemistry 
and physics of polyethylene (which is 
not yet 25 years old) than we know 
about flour (which has been baked into 
bread for 30-plus centuries). Progress 
is being made. but while scientists 
gradually isolate and identify the 
chemical entities in bread, we have 
an immediate day-to-day problem. 
Lack of uniformity in flour perform- 
ance upsets production, increases costs 
and slows output. 

We need. as a minimum, better ob- 
jective tests of flour quality. With 
these we could communicate in mean- 
ingful ways with millers and farmers. 
We could speed vital work of the plant 
breeder. The miller could quickly 
eliminate troublesome cars of wheat 
before he is saddled with them and 
forced to blend them, somehow, into 
his flour stream. Our classical meth- 
ods of moisture. ash, protein, amylo- 


By DR. ROBERT H. COTTON 


gram, farinogram, etc., are not ade- 


quate. 


Fundamental Needs 

What is needed? We believe there 
must be fundamental studies on the 
chemical composition and _ physical 
structure of flour and doughs, and 
changes that take place in their con- 
version to bread, cake, sweet goods, 
pies and doughnuts. Fortunately, good 
work is now underway in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture labora- 
tories at Albany, Cal., and Peoria, 
Ill., the American Institute of Baking 
in Chicago, and several of our uni- 
versities and institutes in the U.S. and 
abroad. Industrial workers in our in- 
dustry are actively searching for more 
reliable empirical indices for quality 
—tests for starch damage, particle 
size distribution, mixing time and 
tolerance. 

So far, the classic baking test is 
most heavily relied on, but it doesn’t 
tell which constituent does what when 
quality is off, nor does it lend itself 
to quantitative, reproducible reporting 
between laboratories. We must im- 
prove this situation fast — especially 
with growth of the continuous process 
for bread production. Joint attack on 
the problem by all concerned should 
speed the solution. 

We urgently need to find flours that 
are reliable, uniform and effective for 
continuous bread production, and 
which do not cost a premium. So far, 
much of this flour is based upon spring 
wheat in varying percentages. This 


Bakers urgently ask for more information about 
the wheat and flour which go into their finished 
products. More uniform flour quality, a fool-proof 
baking test currently are considered as just some 
of the advances which they would like to see from 
laboratories of the mills and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s research scientists. Dr. Cotton is director 
of research for Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y. He 
also is chairman of the American Bakers Assn.’s 
technical committee for liaison with USDA. His re- 
marks prefaced a recent meeting at the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory of USDA in Albany, 


Cal. 


costs more than hard winter wheat. 
Occasional winter wheat flours do the 
job. 

How can we find out the reasons 
and employ the knowledge for the 
economic benefit of our industry and 
our customers? We bakers are becom- 
ing more interested in flour granula- 
tion. Differences in granulation cause 
differences in bread quality. Simple 
tests here might help in our search 
for better flour tests. 

While research chemists in USDA, 
universities and industry recognize 
that there is today no one simple re- 
liable test for flour quality, millers 
and bakers were recently shocked at 
a USDA ruling which aims to fix 
wheat loan prices based on the Zeleny 
sedimentation test. Certainly any at- 
tempt to base wheat price on quality 
is to be commended. 

In this case, however, it is our be- 
lief that the Zeleny test is not a re- 
liable indicator of what a given wheat 
will do when milled into flour. Again, 
the urgent need for basic knowledge 
and better tests is evident. If this sys- 
tem were to apply domestically, mill- 
ers would at times have to pay pre- 
miums for inferior wheat! 

Baking Is an Art 

Another problem we bakers have 
stems from the fact that baking is an 
art and not a science. We have no 
adequate means of measuring the 
physical state of dough in the bakery. 
Adjustments and absorption, mixing, 
and fermentation variables are based 
on sight and feel of the dough. If we 
had objective quantitative means of 
measuring dough “development” we 
could surely do a better job of baking 
perhaps even use flours we have to 
reject today. 

We need better understanding of 
flour hydration and means of measur- 
ing its rate—especially important in 
the shorter continuous processes. 

Obviously, work such as USDA is 
conducting at Albany and Peoria is 
ultimately going to give rational, 
scientific means of measuring and 
controlling flour quality factors. For 
example, the work on lipids and pro- 
teins and their interactions is of first 
importance. Then, too, the better we 
understand the many enzymes _in- 
volved in fermentation the better we 
can control the process. 

A puzzling, troublesome problem 
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NEW PV 15+ HIGH GLUTEN FLOUR FOR HARD ROLL MAGIC! 


Here’s a new premium flour specially formulated to give 


you unusually large volume from your regular Kaiser and 
other hard roll formulas. The results will astound you. 

Special formulation for new PV 15+ high gluten flour 
demands that production be limited. Yet you can be 
assured of a reliable supply by talking with your RM-KM 
representative. Ask him for the money-making facts now. 
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VOLUME AND GREATER TOLERANCE — 


HIGH GLUTEN 


Hard roll magic 
FLOUR 


RUSSELL MILLER-KING MIDAS MILLS 


Milling division of F. H. Peavey & Company « Pioneer specialists in milling fine flours « Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Yes, we are one of the nation’s 10 largest flour mills... 


BUT...There’s 
a difference 
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Size can be a disadvantage. We know. Our objective— 


our specialty, in fact,—is milling high quality flour for 


bakers who want only the best. The larger capacity 


becomes, the more difficult it is to maintain strict 


standards of excellence. We constantly refine and 


improve our production processes in order to preserve 


our standards. Quality flour and customer service built 


Bay State Milling Company. There may always be 


larger mills. We take pride in milling the best flour. 


MILLERS or nae EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Winona, Minnesota 
MILLS: Winona, Minnesota; Leavenworth, Kansas 
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is the change that often takes place 
in flour the first few days or weeks 
after it is milled. What are these 
changes? Can they be controlled? If 
not, we will continue to be plagued 
with off-quality bread at unpredictable 
times. 

Staling of bread is not completely 
understood, and we still take back 
from the grocer’s shelf millions of 
loaves not sold in one or two days. 
Better packaging techniques and ma- 
terials can slow moisture loss from 
bread, but so far these do not affect 
rate of firming of the crumb and loss 
of “fresh” flavor. Improvements in 
control of mold in cake and bread are 
also needed; in fact, anything that will 
give longer shelf-life. 

Bread has retained a good share of 
the food business, at least in part, 
because of its good flavor. We are glad 
that USDA, AIB and others continue 
to make progress in this exceptionally 
complex area. 

Bakers, especially those producing 
refrigerated and frozen foods, are in 
need of flour with low bacteria levels. 
The technical problem of producing 
such flours without great increase in 
cost is a milling problem of real in- 
terest to the baker. 

Sanitation Practices 

Millers have continually improved 
sanitation practices in the mills—as 
bakers have in their plants—but we 
are at times plagued with insect in- 


festation when flour is transported by 
rail. Can USDA help us here? Con- 
densation of moisture in bulk cars is 
occasionally a problem, too. 

As the scope and quality of scien- 
tific work in our area increase, there 
should be ancillary help in another of 
our problems—training of technical 
people for research and production. 
Top-notch scientists who are really 
discovering new and exciting princi- 
ples attract promising students and 
graduates. We certainly need them in 
the challenging years ahead. « 


AACC Section to Hear 


Talk on Sedimentation 

Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, chief of the 
standardization and testing branch of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
grain division, will address the Pioneer 
Section, American Association of Cer- 
eal Chemists, Dec. 2. Dr. Zeleny will 
discuss the sedimentation test. 

In conjunction with his address, 
the Pioneer Section’s sedimentation 
check sample committee will give a 
preliminary report of their findings on 
a new series of check samples now 
being sent to members of the section. 

Robert Holmes, director of traffic, 
Kansas Milling Co., will speak on 
“Milling in Transit.” 

The section’s meeting will open the 
evening of Dec. 1, at the Hotel Las- 
sen, Wichita, Kansas, with informal 
sessions and committee meetings. « 


Pillsbury's Annual 
Report Wins Award 


The Pillsbury Co.’s 1959-60 annuat 
report has been given a silver award 
as one of the top 10 in the U.S. and 
best in the “Food and Kindred Prod- 
ucts” category. The same report also 
was cited as best in the milling in- 
dustry, and won a bronze award, all 
as part of the 21st annual report sur- 
vey sponsored by the business maga- 
zine, Financial World. 

Pillsbury’s report was edited by 
John C. Bryant, the firm’s communi- 
cations manager. Artwork was sup- 
plied by Merlin Krupp Studio, with 
photography by Merle S. Morris. 

Pillsbury’s report described in depth 
the research and development func- 
tion of the company, in addition to 
providing a year-end financial round- 
up. 

More than 5,000 reports were re- 
viewed in 96 categories for the com- 
petition. 

Judges included Dr. Joseph H. Tag- 
gart, dean of the graduate school of 
business administration, New York 
University; Donald I. Rogers, business 
and financial editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Alvin Eisenman, 
president of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts; Donald B. Macurda, 
president of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, Inc., and a panel of 
24 other members of the New York 
society. « 


AIB’s Technology 
Class Elects Officers 


Lawrence F. Clark, Helms Bakery, 


Montebello, Cal... has been elected 
president of Class 80 in baking science 


and technology at the American In- 


stitute of Baking, Chicago. Robert 
Madon, American Bakeries Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., becomes class secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


HERE THEY ARE, members of the American Bakers Assn.’s technical com- 
mittee for liaison with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, during their meeting 
in Albany, Cal. Pictured are, front row, left to right: R. J. Horvat, USDA’s 
Western Regional Research Laboratory; Howard Morton, Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc.; H. W. Bitting, Agricultural Research Service of USDA; J. W. Pence and 
N. L. Rollag, both of the Albany laboratory, and W. R. Johnston, International 
Milling Co. Middle row, left to right: E. Cole, Albany laboratory; Dr. Robert 
H. Cotton, Continental Baking Co.; M. J. Copley, director of the Albany labor- 
atory; R. K. Hower, National Biscuit Co.; J. R. Matchett, Agricultural Research 
Service; C. C. Nimmo, Albany laboratory, and L. F. Marnett, the C. J. Patter- 
son Co. Back row, left to right: C. J. Rasmussen, ARS, Albany; H. A. Sokol 
and C. H. H. Neufeld, both of the Albany laboratory; John Andrews, General 
Mills, Inc.; Dr. William B. Bradley, the American Institute of Baking; J. H. 
Woychik, Northern Research and Development Division of USDA; D. K. 
Mecham, Albany laboratory, and D. W. Enoch, Interstate Baking Corp. Steve 
Vesecky, Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., was in attendance but 
not present for the photograph. 


Announcement of the officers was 
made by Dr. Robert W. English, AIB’s 
director of education. Mr. Clark has 
worked the past 15 years in bread 
and roll production at Helms’ Monte- 
bello plant. He presently holds a posi- 
tion as foreman of that department. 

Mr. Madon is cake superintendent 
for American Bakeries’ Birmingham 
plant, and has been employed in cake 
production for 16 years. Among their 
various duties, the class officers will 
participate in commencement cere- 
monies for Class 80 on Dec. 15. « 
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Billboards, neon spectaculars, 
snappy television-Star Bread 
Co., Denver, has used them 
all to promote its products. 
The company is already under 
second-generation manage- 
ment, and it dates back to the 
early 1900's. But the advertis- 
ing and merchandising 
schemes which it uses are as 
fresh as a loaf of bread hot 
from the oven. 


‘Spectacular’ Best Describes Advertising 
Campaigns of Denver Baking Firm 


IS MORE THAN THE 
LIFE — it’s the success 
story of Star Bread Co., Denver, 
which has been developing variety 
breads for just about half a century. 

The story of the brothers who head 
the bakery. Rudy and Sam _ Boscoe, 
reveals a colorful, effective advertis- 
ing sense which is, in some respects, 
unconventional to bread merchandis- 
ing. 

So far, it has helped them build 
preference for their 21 
bread into one of the most 
independent bakeries in 
The Star Bread plant has 
enlarged five times in recent 
years, and is now considered one of 
the most modern in the Mountain 
states. The company employs 150 
people and operates 50 truck routes. 


VARIETY 
SPICE OF 


customer 
kinds of 
successful, 
the West 


been 


But, like most success stories, Star 
Bread had humble beginnings. 

The firm was founded by the father 
in 1907, an immigrant just over from 
Poland. His original bakery occupied 
a small space now adjacent to the 
present plants automatic ovens. As 
the sons grew, they watched their 
father bake his bread and then go 
out with a handcart to sell it. 

Today, more than half a century 
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By LOUISE E. MOOMAW 


Special Correspondent 


later, the company sells exclusively 
through supermarkets, other types of 
food stores, and also supplies a goodly 
share of its bread volume directly to 
institutional markets. 

Essentially, the story of Star Bread 
combines a healthy balance of tra- 
ditional, hand-baking of the past with 
complete mechanization of operations 
where necessary, plus imaginative pro- 
motion of the end products. 

The brothers stick closely to the 
premise that the Star name should 
quickly suggest tasty, unusual bread. 
Vienna bread has been their top seller. 
with rye right behind. Their rye bread 
actually has held unbroken leadership 
throughout Star Bread’s trade terri- 
tory for more than a decade, the 
brothers claim. 

Until 1942 the Boscoe brothers 
concentrated on developing their 21 
bread varieties, along with improving 
baking techniques and a system of 
distribution. That year ushered in 
Star Bread’s initial billboard cam- 
paign. Using boards with interchange- 
able components so that emphasis 
could be changed from bread 
variety to another, this media was 
used until about a year ago, when 
the brothers moved heavily into neon 


spectaculars to promote their products. 

During the years between the first 
billboard campaign and initiation of 
spectaculars, they experimented ex- 
tensively with television programs and 
commercials. 

Throughout all the advertising cam- 
paigns emphasis has been on “use” of 
bread. Messages suggest more and 
better ways of utilizing the product, 
always tied closely with pictures of 
the men, women and children who 
eat it. 


Bread in Actual Use 

Rotating photographs and the va- 
riety of bread to be promoted on the 
billboards permitted as many as four 
changes a month in product empha- 
sis, and more mileage for Star Bread’s 
advertising dollars, using 48 sites in 
Denver and its suburbs. Except for 
wartime restrictions, the billboard 
campaign continued without interrup- 
tion until Star Bread began to move 
into television. 

Denver was one of the last major 
U.S. cities to have television, so it 
wasn't until eight years ago that Star 
Bread was able to utilize its potential 
for “application” promotion of its va- 
riety breads. But from the start, the 
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FLOUR IS 


Real bread production economy must come from 
real flour quality. And for that kind of baking 
efficiency, you can rely on famous POLAR BEAR 
flour, dependable and full of good baking day after 


day. 


THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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THIS IS SAM BOSCOE, co-owner of 
Star Bread, a busy fellow responsible 
for much of the firm’s energetic pro- 
motion of its 21 varieties. Mr. Boscoe 
and his brother, Rudy, grew up in the 
family’s bakery, now work together 
to make it grow. 


bakery was a major sponsor of week- 
ly, hour-long TV shows. 

Star Bread’s use of extra-long com- 
mercials showing practical uses for 
bread were considered out of the or- 
dinary. Staged against the backdrop 
of a model kitchen in the studio, the 
‘first year’s commercials not only 
showed the firm’s 21 bread varieties 
they gave viewers practical demonstra- 
tions of specific Star Breads for sand- 
wiches, dressings, French toast, and 
other treats. 

One commercial showed how to 
make toast in a waffle iron, using one 
or more varieties of Star Bread, of 
a “switch” in planning 


course, as 


meals. Home economists put on live 
TV demonstrations. Still pictures were 
pressed into service to show scores of 
bread-usage ideas for various sand- 
wiches. 

During more than seven years of 
continuous TV promotion, Star Bread 
ran the gamut of practical suggestions 
for using bread. The purpose was to 
arouse housewives’ curiosity and to 
stimulate them to give the bakery’s 
breads a tryout. 

Television programs, just as with 
the billboards, were geared to entire 
families. Some commercials empha- 
sized sandwiches for children’s parties. 
Others showed how to make sand- 
wiches for school lunch boxes, and for 
dad’s lunch. Parties and social func- 
tions were also covered, all designed 
to show viewers how to use bread in 
greater variety. 

“Saturation” Commercials 

Just about six months ago Star 
Bread switched to one-minute “satur- 
ation” commercials, utilizing stills 
showing specific uses for bread in 
cleverly developed luncheon, dinner 
and_table-settings. The one-minute 
spot announcements, which may 
amount to 25 in one week, have 
shown equally good results, say the 
bakery’s owners. 

The Boscoe brothers say they are 
satisfied now with repetition of their 
bright star trademark in more com- 
mercials. Therefore, although the com- 
pany has curtailed its TV time, the 
“application theme” for bread will be 
continued. 

During the summer months Star 
Bread regularly switches to radio, 
again on a basis of “saturation” spot 
announcements. The theory is that 


SLIDE USED ON TV by Star Bread stresses “application of bread” usage 
by bakery owners. The company emphasizes new, practical ways to use its 


products whenever possible. 
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more people are in their cars during 
the summer listening to their radios. 

Co-owner Sam Boscoe believes that 
showing how a product can be used 
is sound for all media so far as Star 
Bread is concerned. The bakery also 
helps sponsor the Denver Welcome 
Wagon and uses suburban weekly 
newspapers. 

Mr. Boscoe’s willingness to experi- 
ment with different types of promo- 
tional media led directly to the most 
impressive advertising of all—five big 
neon spectaculars strategically located 
throughout Denver. 

The signs are spotted carefully 
wherever major highways intersect or 
traffic streams reach a peak. 

Star Bread’s first spectacular, de- 


PUMPERNICKEL 


BILLBOARD USED BY Star Bread 
has interchangeable components. Pic- 
ture of child can be removed along 
with caption “Mom Got Star,” and 
new picture, new headline inserted. In 
one instance, headline was changed 
to read “Man Bites Star,” and the 
accompanying photograph showed a 
man biting into a sandwich made with 
Star Bread. Rotation of components 
has been done with 48 different bill- 
boards. 


veloped on a lease basis with the Den- 
ver Sign Corp., was put directly over 
the baking firm’s own plant. 

It brightens the skyline in five col- 
ors, has a shooting star, and stresses 
the company’s slogan “21 Varieties.” 
So well did the initial spectacular work 
out that another was made for a dif- 
ferent traffic center within a few 
months. Since that time five similar 
spectaculars have been erected in 
major Denver locations. 

The newest, at a busy intersection, 
features a fanciful “Space Age” star 
rotating under spotlights in one cor- 
ner. It also carries the Star trademark- 


emblem and the “21 Varieties” slo- 
gan for the company’s bread. 
Details for each of the colorful 


ideas were worked out by the Boscoe 
brothers themselves. 

In what way will Sam and Rudy 
Boscoe move next to promote their 
bread products? 

So far, they’ve used billboards, tele- 
vision and spectacular neon signs, and 
it’s a good bet that when some newer 
method of telling the consumer about 
the good bread products which Star 
Bread sells, they'll look into it. « 
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Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Raisin Bread 
We would like to give our raisin 
bread a pronounced cinnamon flavor. 
The customers we serve seem to pre- 
fer this flavor. 
’ However, when we 
use enough cinna- 
mon to obtain the 
desired flavor, we 
find that the crumb 
color is too dark. 
What can we do 
to obtain the pro- 
per flavor and not 
have a dark crumb 
color? Any sugges- 
tions you can give 
us will be appreciated—J. V. M., 
Mich. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


v v 

Instead of using powdered cinna- 
mon, we would like to suggest that you 
use oil of cinnamon. This oil is quite 
strong, and care must be taken when 
using it not to get too much in the 
dough. You may wish to use part 
powdered cinnamon and part oil to 
get the flavor you desire. The color 
of the crumb will then be only slight- 
ly dark. 


Syrian Bread 


I have had a number of requests 
for Syrian Bread. Do you have a 
formula for making this type of bread? 
Please give me directions also for 
making the loaves. I understand that 
this bread is baked on the hearth.— 
N. A., Canada. 

v v 

Syrian Bread is made from a very 

lean white dough which contains very 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


little sugar. The loaves are made into 
round shapes, about 10-12 in. in di- 
ameter. They should be made flat, 
being about 1 to 112 in. thick. Before 
being placed in the oven, the loaves 
are cut on top with a sharp knife. 
Three cuts are made into a triangular 
shape. These cuts will split open dur- 
ing baking. They are baked on the 
hearth of the oven, and steam should 
be used during the early stages of 
baking. 

The following formula should pro- 
duce a satisfactory loaf. 


SYRIAN BREAD 


25 Ib. high gluten flour 
15 Ib. water (variable) 
6 oz. yeast 
1 oz. yeast food 
4 oz. malt 
8 oz. salt 
Dough temperature 78°F. First 
punch approximately 2 hr. Second 
punch | hr. To the bench 30 min. 
later. 
Note: If desired, 8 to 12 oz. short- 
ening may be added to the formula. 


Crust Caves In 


The top crust of our sandwich 
bread caves in somewhat after the 
loaves have been removed from the 
oven and placed on the racks to cool. 
Is there anything we can do to elim- 
inate this problem?—D. L., Wis. 

v v 

The problem you have has come 
up on a number of occasions. The 
remedy is quite simple. It is our sug- 
gestion that when the loaves are re- 
moved from the pans you place them 
upside down on the racks to cool. 


Angel Food 

Please give us a recipe for an angel 
food cake mix that can be used for 
making sheet cakes. We want to cut 
up these sheet cakes into small squares 
to be covered with various colored 
fondant and then decorated.—G. W., 
Tl. 

v v 

We have used the following formu- 
la on numerous occasions with excel- 
lent results. We have found that by 
storing the sheet cakes in a refrigera- 
tor over night they are easier to cut 
and handle. 


ANGEL FOOD FOR 
SHEET CAKES 
Place in a machine kettle and beat 
on medium speed: 
1 qt. egg whites 
oz. salt 
Y% oz. cream of 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. granulated sugar 
When the mix holds a crease add: 
Vanilla flavor to suit 
Sieve together three times and fold 
in carefully: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. flour 
Bake on double pans at about 360° 
F. As soon as baked, turn the pans 
over on a Clean cloth and allow to 
cool. 


tartar 


Sour Rye Bread 


Would it be possible for you to 
supply us with what you consider typi- 
cal formulas and procedures for sour 
rye hearth bread?—A. C. A., N.Y. 

v v 
Here are two recipes for sour rye 
bread which you may wish to try. 
SOUR RYE BREAD 
(Sponge) 
Make a preparatory sour with: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. sour dough 
4 lb. water 
2 lb. white rye flour 


GARVEY 
GRAIN inc. 


EMPHASIZING SERVICE 


WICHITA \ 
KANSAS 
Building 


PHONE: AMherst 2-2488 
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CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS 

of Trade Bldg. 
PHONE: HArrison 7-5285. 


* WICHITA, KANSAS 


The World’s Largest Grain Elevator. 43,000,000 Bushels Capacity. 
A fully equipped laboratory providing LABORATORY-TESTED wheat 
to MILLERS and EXPORTERS. 


* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A modern merchandising house on the Calumet River with storage 
capacity of 2,150,000 Bushels. 
Loading and unloading facilities for barge and rail business. 
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Temperature 82°F. 

Procedure: Set preparatory sour for 
24 hr. Save the remainder of prepara- 
tory sour for starter for the next day. 


Sponge: 

6 Ib. preparatory sour 
15 Ib. white rye flour 
30 Ib. water 

4 oz. yeast 

Sponge temperature 82°F. Fermen- 
tation time 3-3!2 hr. 

Dough: 

16 lb. white rye flour 
71 Ib. first clear flour 
28 Ib. water (variable) 
8 oz. caraway seed 
2 Ib. salt 
Dough temperature 82 F. 
Scale and round up at once. Allow 


to rest for 10 min. and make up. 
Proof and then bake at about 400- 
410°F. 


Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


PREPARATORY SOUR 
PUMPERNICKEL 
Preparatory sour: 
2 Ib. sour dough 
4 lb. medium rye flour 
4 lb. water 
Temperature 75 F. 
Allow to rest for 8 hr. 


Save the 


remainder of the preparatory sour for 
Starter for preparatory sour for next 
day. 
Dough: 
8 lb. preparatory sour 
56 lb. first clear flour 
24 lb. pumpernickel flour 
44 Ib. water (variable) 
| Ib. 8 oz. yeast 
| Ib. 10 oz. salt 
12 oz. ground caraway 
Dough temperature 82°F. First 
punch, 34 rise; second punch 12 rise; 
to the bench 10 min. 


Scale and round up. Allow to rest 


for 10 min. and make up. Proof and 
then bake at about 400 to 410°F. 


Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


Cake Doughnuts 

We are experiencing difficulty with 
our cake doughnuts. It appears that 
they are absorbing too much grease. 
Our doughnuts come out all right on 
an automatic machine, but on_ the 
hand-operated machine there’s too 
much grease absorption. Do powdered 
eggs or egg whites help eliminate 
heavy grease absorption? We have not 
used egg whites, but only powdered 
eggs (yolks). It may be our doughnut 


r 
ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 
SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 
Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
— Serving the Milling Industry for 76 Years——— 
F. A. Theis ° e H. W. Johnastoa 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots’ now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40 
Minn. Readers are invited fo 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
or to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


flour, which has 14% protein. Can 
you help us?—E. N., Colo. 
v v 

It has been our experience that 
quite a number of prepared mixes 
which work excellently on an auto- 
matic machine do not give good re- 
sults on the hand-operated machine. 
Evidently heat in the enclosed ma- 
chine has an effect on leavening ac- 
tion in the doughnut mix. 

Too high an egg yolk content may 
be a factor in causing high fat ab- 
sorption. You may wish to reduce 
the yolk content replacing it with 
whole eggs. 

You state that your doughnut flour 
contains 14% protein, which to me 
seems extremely high. I would prefer 
to use one having about 11% « 


Fight TB 


Use Christmas Seals 
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AVAILABILITY 
PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


WHEAT, 
BETTER FLOUR! 


Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 
Teen network of gr n elevators. From this enormous upp 


ies 
Morten flours under scientifically 
ma a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. M. 
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What makes Pillsbury 


Sno Sheen the BEST 
cake flour for you? 


What is Turbo-Milling? 


Pillsbury’s special method of providing you 
with exactly the right flour for your particular 
needs. 


It is a result of the continuous research 
program that makes all Pillsbury milled prod- 
ucts BEST for you. 


What does it do for your baking? 


More uniform volume because of the selec- 
tivity of the Turbo-Milling process. When 
milling Sno Sheen cake flour only those flour 
fractions which make favorable contributions 
to cake-baking performance are retained. 


Greater yield per pound of flour because of 
greater tolerance to liquid. More absorption, 
more baked product. 


Longer shelf life because of the extra mois- 
ture absorbed by the flour in formula and re- 
tained in the finished product. 


More delicate, velvety texture, brighter 
crumb color because fineness of granulation 
is controlled as never before. 


Day-in, day-out uniformity because Turbo- 
Milling minimizes adverse influences of cli- 
mate, soil and constantly changing wheat 
quality... provides extremely high tolerance 
necessary to withstand varying temperature, 
humidity and working conditions. 


From Pillsbury Turbo-Milling: flour as near- 
ly perfect—as nearly failure-proof—as man 
can make it! 
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Noverm-r 
7 


December 


Dec. Association of 
convention; 


Idaho 


o-8—National 
Wheat Growers, annual 
Boise, Idaho; sec., Harold West, 
Wheat Growers Assn., Boise. 


Dec. 4-8 — National Association of 
State Licensed Warehouse Departments, 
23rd annual convention; Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec.-treas., Everett W. 
Green, grain warehouse department, Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 

Dec. 15-16—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Wichita, Kansas; sec., 
Richard Magergurth, Air Age Equipment 
Inc., Topeka. 


1962 
January 


Jan. 9—Michigan Bakers Assn., 10th 


annual Bakers Educational Conference; 


HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
Resident Partners 


912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Victor 2-6622 


Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Fred Hill, 
Hill's Bakery, Cedar Springs, Mich. 

12-14—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
mid-year meeting; Glenwood, 
Fred Linsenmaier, P.O. Box 


Jan. 
Assn., 
Colo.; sec., 
871, Denver. 

Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 

Jan. 18-19—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., annual winter meeting, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 19-20—District 10, Association of 
Operative Méillers; Fresno Hacienda, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill Equipment, Inc., Burlingame, 
Cal. 

Jan. 27—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Minneapolis; sec., W. R. 
Carter, R. J. Carter Co., 1219 Flour Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis 

Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. 

Jan. 31—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
post convention executive committee 
meeting; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


February 


Feb. | 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Feb. |7—District 
Operative Millers; 


14, Association of 
Denver, Colo.; sec., 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


John Streit, Wallace 


Denver. 


& Tiernan, Inc., 


March 


March 2-3—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Roanoke Hotel, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Marvin D. Brown, Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 

March 5-8—American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, 38th annual meeting; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Ber- 
nard Bergholz, Jr., Room 1354, La Salle 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago |, Ill. 

March 9-10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Hilton Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. Stark, Ross 
Machine & Mill Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 | 5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

March 19-26—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, National Retail Bakers Week; 
chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, ARBA, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 40! Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 

April 9-11—Pacific Bakers Northwest 
Conference, annual meeting; Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 9-1 1—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 112! National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 

April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 29-May 2—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 


May 4-5—lillinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
Palmer, 910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
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call 


Car lots or cargoes, as a buyer or seller of grain you profit from 
prompt, reliable, low-cost service. These factors mean solid savings 
to Cargill customers... 


Nationwide facilities. With the most 
extensive system of merchandising ele- 
vators in the industry, Cargill offers 
sellers a consistent market for grain of 


every class and quality. Buyers get 


prompt. accurate filling of special qual- 


Transportation. Cargill elevators located 
on all main avenues of grain transporta- 
tion—including rail, truck and water— 
assure handling best suited to your needs. 
Research. Advanced research in grain 


storage, handling, transportation and 


ity requirements. marketing assures Cargill customers of 


Modern communications. A leased wire price benefits from the newest industry 


system keeps Cargill merchants aware advances. 


of domestic and world demand and Whether you deal in the largest or the 
supply —allowing bids and offers reflect- smallest quantities of grain, next time 


you buy or sell CALL CARGILL. 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


ing the broadest possible markets. 


44444 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
DECEMBER JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16] 14 15 16 17 18 19 12 13 14 15 1617 12 «13:14 15 16 17 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23| 21 22 23 24 25 26 27| 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 | 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
2 25 26 27 28 29 30) 28 29 30 31 | 25 26 27 28 | 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
APRIL MAY JUNE JULY 
8 9 10 11 12 13:14 8 91011 12; 3 45 67 8 8 9101! 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21| 13 14 15 16 17 18 10 12 13 14 15 16 | 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28| 20 21 22 23 24 25 26| 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 | 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 | 27 28 29 30 31 | 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 | 29 30 31 
AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
12 13 14 15 1617 18) 9 10 12:13 14 15) 14 16 17 18 19 20 | 11:12:13 «14 15 16 17 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25| 16 17 18 19 20 21 22| 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 | 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
26 27 28 29 30 31 2B 24 25 26 27 28 29) 28 29 30 31 25 26 27 28 29 30 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen May 20-24—American Association of 


Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.O., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 

May 1|4-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president, Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

May 18-21—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.; 
sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Cereal Chemists, annual meeting; Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.: exec. sec., Raymond 
J. Tarleton, 1955 University Ave., St. Paul 
4, Minn. 


June 


June 3-5—Arkansas-Ok!ahoma Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Arlington Ho- 
tel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., Opal M. Lu- 
cas, P. O. Box 2297, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 15-18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Continental 
Denver Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred 
Linsenmaier, P.O. Box 871, Denver. 
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SPRINGFIELD 
MILLING CORP. 


CHOICE OF 
MINNESOTA 


JENNISON 


July 


July |1-14—National Bakery Suppliers 


Assn., annual convention; Bayshore Inn, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada; chm., John 
Rose, Kirkland & Rose, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. 


1963 
April 
April 28-May 2—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual meeting; 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis; exec. 


sec., Raymond J. Tarleton, 1955 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May |7-18—lIllinois Grain Dealers Assn., 
70th annual convention; Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann B'dg., Peoria, Ill. 


District 2, AOM, 
Planning Meeting 
In Kansas City 


District 2, Association of Operative 
Millers, is putting together a program 
for its Dec. 9 meeting which has some 
“built-in” features designed to edify 
and entertain those who attend. 

On the technical side, there will be 
papers on preventive maintenance, 
volumetric feeders and civil defense. 
Entertainment-wise, the wives of Dist. 
2 are planning a style show which, 
they are hopeful after months of 
work, will outshine the district’s 1960 
“Miller-Drama,” no mean feat, inso- 
far as last year’s entertainment drew 
chuckles and compliments months 
afterward for its excellence. 

Technical speakers will be: C. A. 
Player, Gates Rubber Co., Kansas 
City, “Preventive Maintenance for 
‘V’ Belt Drives”; Ernst Auer, MIAG 
North America, Inc., Minneapolis, 
“Modern Grain Milling” (a film); Gail 
Allen, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, 
“Volumetric Feeders,” and Dr. W. J. 
Arnoldia, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
“Civil Defense and Industry Mobili- 
zation.” 

The meeting will be at Kansas City’s 
Aladdin Hotel, with election and in- 
stallation of officers, the annual ban- 
quet, and a reception for members 
and their wives, courtesy of allied 
firms. « 


Ce 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 

“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 
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YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


“OVER THE MEADOW and through 
the woods ! Yes, the holiday 
season is upon us, and your writer is 
already digging out the dusty copies 
of Dickens for re-reading. I was all 
set to give some choice seasonal folk- 
lore from the pages of history as 
recorded by THE MILLER of 75 
years ago. But alack and alas, nowhere 
to be found was a recipe for good old 
fashioned bread stuffing or pumpkin 
pie. Thanksgiving Day was proclaimed 
nationally in 1863 by President Lin- 
coln, but it seems no specific day was 
set aside until some years later, which 
could explain the lack of news of the 
holiday in our early issues. 

Then again, it could be that in 
those early days the holiday was ob- 
served with solemnity and “commer- 
cialization” was just another word in 
the dictionary. 


So, now that I’ve offered my ex- 
cuses, we’re submitting a few non- 
holiday items from THE North- 
western MILLER of Nov. 24, 1876. 
As usual the editors were at work 
“exposing” their competition in the 
machinery field (which they were 
still selling) and the colorful and 
peppery style prevailed: 


We are under obligation to our 
competitors in Chicago for a nicely- 
printed treatise on milling, as prac- 
ticed 40 years ago. They have the 
machinery for sale necessary to such 
milling, and also run a monthly paper 
to advertise their “mill furnishing ba- 
zaar!” They sell all classes of milling 
antiquities, such as cob-crushers and 
oat-extractors. Antiquarians are their 
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Quality Bakery Flours 


No-Risk 
No-Risk Ex-Hi j 
Pla-Safe 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
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chief customers. One such customer 
used their famous oat-extractor when 
he extracted so many thousand dollar 
premium notes out of the Illinois mill- 
ers! We hope our patrons will buy 
from this Chicago junk shop what 
few littke mementoes they think they 
can afford. Pool in, boys, and help 
these poor little orphans through the 
winter. 


Steam power for driving flouring 
mills is looked upon with much more 
favor now than in times past, and is, 
by many of our best millwrights, con- 
sidered equal in point of economy, in 
first cost and expense of running the 
mill. Among mill furnishers who will 
provide them are Messrs. Williams, 
White & Co., Moline, Ill., who have 
given earnest study to this subject and 


today are building an engine tor flour 
mills for durability, fine workmanship, 
steadiness of motion and economy of 
fuel. 


If ever a set of businessmen de- 
serves success, the Minneapolis mer- 
chant millers do. Two years ago their 
whole water power was liable to be 
swept away at any moment by the 
undermining of the falls of St. An- 
thony. They at once went to work to 
save it and have worked night and day 
ever since, never flinching, though at 
times it seemed a hopeless task. They 
put over $355,000 of their own money 
into the work and, by the force of 
their good example, persuaded Con- 
gress to appropriate $545,000 to aid 
in the work of saving the falls. Now 
the falls may be said to be beyond all 
danger. 


The well known Shettield (England) 
firm of Messrs. Sanderson Brothers, 
steel manufacturer, has abandoned 
an attempt to compete with American 
makers of steel in the face of the high 
protective duties levied in the States 
on this article and has resolved on 
establishing works at Syracuse, N.Y., 
thus “carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp.” The firm stated it will use 


SIFTING? 
SCALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several! ways 


@ Big capacity in small floor space 


Accurate separations 


struction available 


© 
@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 


Smooth, 
maintenance 


vibration-free operation—minimum 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recommendations without obligation. 


SALES AND SERVICE 


Gump Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36 
San Francisco 5—-TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—500 W. 43rd Street 
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the name and trade marks of the 
Sheffield house and will produce the 
same qualities of steel from the same 
brands of Swedish iron, “until Ameri- 
can iron shall be found equal to it.” 


The milling company at Litchfield, 
Minn., slaughtered 14 hogs on Mon- 
day last. The remarks some of them 
made just before execution could be 
heard a great distance. 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO... 
Nov. 29, 1911 


C. R. McClave. manager of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Harlowton, 
Mont.. was in Chicago part of last 
week. Mr. McClave was there looking 
after sales of flour made a few weeks 
previousl\ 


Mills turning out special product for 
macaroni factories report a less brisk 
demand tor such flour. Durum patent 
in jute is quoted at $4.60@4.90 per 
196 Ib.. f.0.b. Minneapolis, and semo- 
lina at $4.80@ 5.10. 


At a meeting of master bakers in 
Glasgow, was decided to increase 


the price of bread by l¢ for a 4-lb. 
loaf, to offset the increased cost of 
flour. The bulk of the bread will be 
sold at 12¢ per 4-lb. loaf. 


25 YEARS AGO... 
Nov. 25, 1936... 

Confusion anent interpretation of 
various clauses in the Robinson-Pat- 
man law has created a “buii market” 
for dictionaries in Washington hotels, 
reports De Witte C. Reed of New 
York, counsel for a number of food 
trade associations. Reporting the tran- 
sition from Gideon Bibles to diction- 
aries as stock equipment in the Capi- 
tal’s hostelries favored by food trade 
leaders he says: “Bellhops have re- 
belled about carrying massive un- 
abridged dictionaries to their rooms, 
and room service complains there is 
no percentage in phone orders for 
copies of the Constitution and Clay- 
ton Act.” The n.anager of the hotel 
in which Mr. Reed was staying was 
reported to have stated: “Please tell 
that grocery crowd when you get back 
home that when they come again they 
will find a new library for grocers on 
the mezzanine floor with all the latest 
editions of Sherman, Clayton, Robin- 
son, Patman, Borah and others—and 
I think we have Copeland, too, 
among all the popular authors-——and 


NEW YORK 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON- 
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OMAHA 


We Operate Our Own Laboratories 
Including Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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I hope, counsellor, you will not forget 
to tell them about the dictionaries!” 


George M. Palmer, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., and dean of the spring wheat 
milling industry, observed his 83rd 
birthday anniversary Nov. 17. Mr. 
Palmer was at his desk, as usual, and 
was showered. with congratulations 
from his associates and friends. 


Leo N. Reed, traffic manager for 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mills Co.. 
was a caller last week at the New 
York offices of Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., where it was reported his 
enthusiasm for rabbit hunting and 
fishing made him feel a vacation in 
New York just wasted time. His pep 
talk on the joys of these crafts left 
the Knighton office force agog for 
Christmas time, when Mr. Reed has 
promised them enough rabbit for 
hasenpfeffer for the crowd. 


10 YEARS AGO... 
Nov. 27, 1951 


Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Denver, and Kermit P. Schafer, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., EI 
Reno, announced that an agreement 
has been signed under which the 
Colorado firm will acquire all of the 
outstanding stock of the El Reno com- 
pany. The change of ownership will 
be effected early in December. 


Among Canadian milling industry 
executives who toured the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., re- 
cently were Robert D. McKenzie, 
Hunt Milling Corp.; T. Chris Mills. 
Henry Simon, Ltd.; J. A. Dewart, De- 
wart Milling Co., and Philip W. Strick- 
land, Almonte Flour Mills, Ltd. 


For the first time in 23 years the 
International Livestock Exposition’s 
North American wheat championship 
has been awarded to a U.S. farmer. 
Winner of the title at the 1951 show 
is Harold Metcalf, Fairgrove, Mich., 
who entered a sample of Yorktown to 
top the field of thousands of entries. 
His sample weighed 60.5 Ib. a bushel. 
Canadians have won the title 18 times 
since 1919 when the Hay and Grain 
Show was made part of the exposi- 
tion. U.S. entrants have won five 
times. « 
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For Current Reading or 


Booklets 


TRANSPORTATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES IN THE 
U.S.—A bibliography providing a 
quick guide to recent publications 
on agricultural transportation and 
to factors directly related thereto, 
such as temperature control, load- 
ing and unloading, container usage. 
It also provides selected general 
references and statistical sources 
on the total transportation system. 
Period treated is 1949-59, with a 
few 1960 publications included. 
Transportation of bulk flour and 
grain is covered. Publication has 
126 pages and is indexed by au- 
thors. (For copies, contact Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., and ask for Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 863. Price 
is 40¢.) 
e 
CHANGE IN THE AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL DIET, 1879-1959—A pa- 
per primarily describing and ana- 
lyzing conspicuous trends and 
changes in the American national 
diet during the years covered. It 
also looks at further changes which 
appear to be probable during the 
decade of 1960-70. Paper also pre- 
sents historical-statistical data on 
per capita consumption of impor- 
tant foods. Space is given to com- 
modity group changes, including 
wheat flour, corn meal and lesser 
grain products. Booklet includes 
graphs and tables on consumption 
of foods for key years. Paper is 
reprinted from ‘'Food Research 
Institute Studies,’ issue of May, 
1961. (Price $1. For copies write 
to Food Research Institute, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, Cal.) 

GRAIN TRANSPORTATION IN 
THE NORTH CENTRAL REGION— 
An economic analysis of changing 
patterns. Grain transportation for 
recent years is analyzed within and 
from the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. Publi- 
cation comprises more than 120 
pages, includes supplemental sta- 
tistical data published by U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, grain ex- 
changes, port authorities and sev- 
eral of the region's colleges. Analy- 
sis is made of possible influences of 
changing production patterns, do- 
mestic and export demand, trans- 
portation facilities and equipment, 
carrier rates and services. Effort is 
made to provide a composite, com- 
prehensive picture of just what is 
taking place and where it is oc- 
curring. Liberal use is made of 
maps, charts and statistical tables. 
(For copies, contact: U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Transportation 
and Facilities Research Division, 
Washington, D.C.; request Mar- 
keting Research Report No. 490.) 
GRAIN MOISTURE MANAGE- 
MENT—A complete study of grain 
moisture and its effect on profits. 
All aspects of the subject are dis- 
cussed, harvesting through final 
storage and use. Book is co-au- 
thored by Prof. F. W. Andrew, 
agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, University of Illinois, and Dr. 
V. W. Davis, agricultural economist, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Book discusses dollar value of mois- 
ture in grain, among other subjects. 
The need for frequent testing to 
control quality and insure maximum 
profits is shown graphically. (Cop- 
ies available from Radson Engineer- 
ing Corp., Macon, Ill. Only charge 
is 25¢, which should accompany 
correspondence, to cover handling 
and shipping charges.) 

SCHOOL OF BAKING CATALOG 
—A 32-page, illustrated booklet, 
designed as an introduction to the 
American Institute of Baking. It 
serves also as a manual for stu- 
dents. In preparation for more than 
six months, it is the most compre- 
hensive publication of its type is- 
sued by AIB. Descriptive material 
on all school courses and seminars 
is supplemented by more than 50 
photographs, most of them taken 
during 1960-61 classes. The cata- 
log gives a pictorial tour of AIB's 
production shops, its laboratories, 
experimental bakery class- 
rooms for seminars short 
courses. About one third of the 
catalog is given to the institute's 
20-week course in baking science 
and technology. Separate sections 
discuss management seminars in 
sales and production and the short 
courses in maintenance, sanitation 
and baking for allied personnel. 
Requirements for student admission 
are covered, along with estimated 
living costs, how to apply for schol- 
arships, job placement services 
available, and opportunities for 
foreign students. (For copies of the 
catalog and 1961-62 class schedule 
sheets, contact: Registrar, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago Ill.) 
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Where no price is stated the 
publication is presumed to 
be available without charge 
from the source. Readers are 
requested to submit orders to 
the sources listed. 
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Those Mighty Mites— 


Keeping Them Out of Grain 
And Flour Can Be a Problen 


By DR. RICHARD T. COTTON 


MITES OF THE FAMILY Acaridae 
have been familiar pests in grain, 
flour and other dried foods so far 
back into history that even the Greeks 
recognized and 
referred to them— 
in their writings. 

The layman us- 
ually considers 
mites as insects, 
but the fact is, in- 
sects have a sum 
total of only six 
legs, while mites 
have four pair. 
They're closely re- 
lated to ticks, and 
are included with them in the order 
“Acarina.” Ticks are generally so 
much larger than mites that they're 
much better known to the average 
person. 

Mites are insignificant in size but 
so numerous that, according to Baker 
and Wharton, they can be found in 
almost every habitat available to ani- 
mal life. Mites occur in great numbers 
in soil and accumulations of vegetable 
debris. 

Feathers of birds frequently are 
alive with mites, as are pelts of sani- 
mals. You'll find them in fresh water 
streams. ponds and lakes, and even 
in the ocean 

The chigger, with which many 
people are all too familiar, is a species 


Pr. K. T. Cotton 


of mite. So is the red spider which 
damages so much vegetation. Mange- 
producing mites attack dogs. Other 
species infest grain, copra and other 
stored foods, crawling on the people 
who work with such products and 
producing the irritating “grocers itch,” 
“copra itch,” etc. 

Of the many families of mites 
known to scientists, certain members 
of the “Acaridae,” “Carpoglyphidae” 
and “Glycyphagidae” are best known 
as pests of stored foods. These mites 
are very widespread and have been 
carried by man in his food and pro- 
duce to most parts of the world. They 
commonly infest farinaceous products 
such as seeds, cheese, dried fruits, 
mushrooms, preserved meats, cured 
and raw hides, stored tobacco, and all 
kinds of organic matter. 

Krantz (1961), reporting on the 
biology and ecology of granary mites 
of the Pacific Northwest, stated that 
450 samples of mite-infested grain 
collected in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho granaries yielded 66 species 
representing 31 families. Of these, he 
considered 15 species to be primary 
pests, 31 secondary, and 20 tertiary 
forms. The families “Acaridae” and 
“Glycyphagidae” contained the major- 
ity of primary forms found. 

Prevalence of mites around farms 
and grain storage sites in England 
was noted by Griffith (1960) in a re- 
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port on field habits of the mite pests 
of stored food products. In 47 sam- 
ples collected from stacks of hay, 
corn, straw and grasslands, he identi- 
fied 52 species of mites, of which 22 
were associated with food stores. 
Twenty-one species known to attack 
stored products were collected from 
hay and straw stacks and 5 from 
grasslands. “Acarus siro L.,” a major 
pest of stored cereals and cereal prod- 
ucts, was the predominant mite in 
stacks. It was also found in grassland 
samples. “Tyrophagus longior Gerv.” 
was similarly distributed and occurred 
almost as frequently. 


Typical Flour Mite 

When fully grown, mites which in- 
fest flour and grain are usually be- 
tween 0.5 and 1.0 mm. in length. 
They're generally pale in color and 
quite inconspicuous in size, being 
more or less oval in shape, hairy, 
and characterized by the reduction of 
body segmentation and absence of 
respiratory organs. Eggs and larvae 
are barely visible to the naked eye. 
The small size of the various stages 
can be realized when it is considered 
that Chapman (1920) found adult 
mites could be removed from flour 
with a No. 0 bolting cloth, young 
larvae with a No. 9 cloth, and mite 
eggs with a No. 14. 

The eggs, which are usually oval 
and iridescent, hatch in three to four 
days into a_ six-legged larval stage 
which may last for about five days. 
Nymphal stages, which closely resem- 
ble the adult mites, may last for 6 
days or more. The entire life cycle 
may occupy 17 to 18 days if temper- 
ature and moisture conditions are 
favorable. In common with many 
insects, length of the life cycle varies 
considerably with temperature, Gar- 
man (1937). Referring to the mite 
“Rhizoglyphus echinopus” Fumouze 
and Robin found that the life cycle 
extended from 17 to 27 days at a 
temperature of 60° to 75°F. and from 
9 to 13 days at 70° to 80°F. 

Many of the “Acaridae” have a 
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hypopial stage after the first or pro- 
tonymphal stage in which the mite 
changes into a small creature with 
suckers—or claspers—for grasping in- 
sects or other forms of animal life 
for dispersal. 

According to Solomon (1943), “the 
hypopus stage is of great biological 
interest and, in view of its hardiness 
and role in distribution, of great eco- 
nomic importance. It is generally con- 
sidered to represent the deutonymphal 
stage in the life cycle. It appears in 
several forms, generally adapted for 
resistance to unfavorable conditions, 
and often specialized in accordance 
with a complex behavior pattern. 
There is a series of forms ranging 
from the mobile types, adapted for 
distribution as passengers on other 
animals, insects, etc., to the immobile, 
encysted forms, in which a consider- 
able degree of dedifferentialism is 
found and which are specially adapted 
for resistance to unfavorable condi- 
tions and for passive distribution by 
wind, etc.” 

The factors determining hypopus 
formation are known only in part. In 
some cases, genetic factors probably 
predominate, while in others, lack of 
suitable food or the effect of other 
unfavorable conditions seems to be 
causative factors. High resistance of 
the hypopus to many control meas- 
ures, both physical and chemical, is 
of great interest. 


Damage Caused by Mites 

Mites are most troublesome in hu- 
mid regions, or where foodstuffs are 
high in moisture content. In flour 
mills, mites are most troublesome in 
elevator boots where the stock is 
damp. They are most often bother- 


some when products are stored for 
long periods. 

Schoyen (1916) reported that large 
quantities of flour stored during World 
War I became heavily infested. Ac- 
cording to Hilsenhoff (1957) “Acarus 
siro L.” and “Tyrophagus castellani 
(sic) Hurst” are the most important 
mites attacking cheese in Wisconsin. 

In stored grain, mite damage is 
confined chiefly to areas of high mois- 
ture which may occur at the surface 
of bulks of grain, near bin walls, on 
the floor, or in areas which are damp 
due to floor leaks. Most writers agree 
that “Acarus siro L.” is the chief mite 
pest of stored grain and flour. Scien- 
tists have found that this mite cannot 
penetrate grain kernels if the grain 
coat is intact. However, usually less 
than 10% of grains are undamaged 
under actual conditions. 

In laboratory tests, mites were ob- 
served to consume up to 3% by 
weight of the grain. They were able 
to destroy the germ completely, but 
consumed very little of the remaining 
grain. 

Mites may cause a rise in temper- 
ature or moisture content of grain. 
They may increase growth of micro- 
organisms. Many workers have ob- 
served tainting of flour and grain by 
a pungent “minty” odor. 

Losses Are Small 

The actual loss from consumption 
of flour, grain and other food products 
is comparatively small. But loss from 
spoilage may be extensive. Kemper 
(1939) quoted a calculation by Howard 
that over a million dollars worth of 
prepared meat is lost annually in the 
U.S. as a result of cheese-mite attack. 
Severe infestation of grain in Eur- 


Millers and grain men 
— beware of those 
“mighty mites.” They‘re 
small in size, but make 
up for it in numbers. 
Just select a habitat, 
and you’re likely to find 
some kind of trouble. 
Keep your grain, flour 
and stored food prod- 
ucts dry, and “mite” 
troubles will decline. As 
Dr. Cotton points out, 
mites seldom are trou- 
blesome in grain, flour 
or cereal products with 
a moisture content of 
12% or less. 


ope is attributed to improper methods 
of harvesting, particularly excessive 
humidity caused by harvesting grain 
of various degrees of ripeness at the 
same time, and by not clearing it suf- 
ficiently of weeds. Faulty threshing 
and improper storage conditions also 
are to blame. 

The effect of temperature and hu- 
midity in controlling or preventing 
mite damage is very important. There- 
fore, it is essential to know something 
about relationship of these two fac- 
tors to development of mite infesta- 
tions. The principal contributions of 
investigators on the subject have been 
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reviewed by Solomon (1943). Provid- 
ing humidity is favorably high, opti- 
mum temperature for rapid multipli- 
cation of mites of the family “Acari- 
dae” is generally between 64.4 and 
ITF. 
Effect of Temperature 

Mites are fairly resistant to low 
temperatures. Some _ grain-infesting 
ones can breed in stored wheat at 
temperatures between 40-50°F. Dus- 
tan (1937) observed that they became 
dormant at —3.9 to —1.1°C. (25 to 
30°F.), but, at 2.8° to 4.4°C. (37 to 
40°F.) they were able to continue 
feeding. It is doubtful whether mites 
can breed at these low temperatures. 
Exposure to 0°C. (32°F.) for 24 hr. 
kills a high proportion of the eggs of 
“Acarus siro L.” However, Korab 
(1927) stated that mites of the family 
“Acaridae” could survive exposure at 
—22 to —30°C. (—8 to —22°F.). 

Ability of mites to survive winter 
temperatures in grain kernels in the 
ground is phenomenal, as demon- 
strated by Rodd (1939) in Eastern 
Siberia, where the winter tempera- 
ture drops to —45°C. (—49°F.). 

With regard to effect of high tem- 
peratures On mite survival, Newstead 
and Duvall (1918) reported that an 
exposure of 12 hr. to a temperature of 
48.9°C. (120°F.) killed mites in flour. 
However, Korab (1927) found some 
mites surviving exposure to 40°C. 
(104°F.) for 15 to 30 min. 


Effect of Humidity 

Mites which attack stored grain, 
flour and other dry food products are 
particularly susceptible to dry sur- 
roundings, and develop most rapidly 
at high humidities. The high rate of 
loss of body water in dry conditions 
found by Schulze (1924) would seem 


to account for their susceptibility to 
desiccation. The eggs are more resis- 
tant to low humidities than the adults. 
However, the hypopial stage is most 
resistant. Grain mites are unable to 
break down dry food to supply their 
water needs. Newstead and Duvall 
(1918) found that badly infested grain 
usually had a moisture content of 14- 
18%, and that there was no serious 
infestation if the moisture content was 
below 13%, and that grain mites could 
not live in grain drier than 12.4% 
moisture. 

Their findings for flour were simi- 
lar. Hilsenhoff (1957), referring to the 
effect of relative humidity on cheese 
mites, observed that the mites died 
on cheese when stored at a relative 
humidity of 43%. 


Natural Enemies 

Predatory mites of the family 
“Cheyletidae” are often associated 
with grain and flour mites. Under cer- 
tain conditions they can destroy dense 
populations of these grain pests. One 
of the commonest predatory mites is 
“Cheyletus eruditus Schr.” Opinion is 
divided among investigators as to just 
how effective these predatory mites 
are in reducing grain mite populations 
under conditions favorable for the 
rapid multiplication of the grain mites. 


Prevention and Control 

In view of the great susceptibility 
of grain and flour mites to desiccation, 
special attention should be paid to 
the keeping of grain, flour, feed and 
other cereal products dry as possible. 
Storage places should be dry, weather- 
tight and inaccessible to rodents, in- 
sects and other mite carriers. 

In some climates, where relative 
humidity is at times excessively high, 


it will be difficult to prevent cereal 
products from becoming moist enough 
to attract mites. In such climates it 
would be desirable for cereal foods to 
be packaged in tight, moisture-proof 
containers. 

Mites are seldom troublesome in 
grain, flour or cereal products with a 
moisture content of 12% or less. 

Strict sanitation in and around 
storage warehouses and bins is rec- 
ommended. Mites are susceptible to 
residual sprays and fumigants com- 
monly employed to combat and pre- 
vent insect infestations in storages. « 
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Mr. Baker: 


How Much Time and Money Can You Spend 


To Help Promote 


By MARION RUBINSTEIN 
Special Correspondent 


BAKERS FACED WITH a slump in sales because of 
competition from foods claimed to have special dietary 
advantages should turn their eyes toward Houston, where 
the Texas Gulf Bakers Council is punching back with a 
will, 

The council, comprised of five major wholesale baking 
firms, has met the onslaught of food faddists with a highly 
successful program of public education, and its members 
have chosen to promote the baking industry rather than 
their own corporate identities. 

Robert Ruhe, executive director of the organization, 
is the man who knows the story best, because he has 
headed its activities since the council stepped out on the 


rocky road of promoting bakery products back in 1954. 
The program is geared wholly to improving public 


understanding of food values. Various approaches were 
tried by the council, but it was found that people will eat 
bread once they understand why they should do so. 

A decision was made by member bakeries to begin 
their public education in the most logical place—the 
schools. Member firms making up the council are Mrs. 
Baird’s Bread, Rainbo Baking Co., Schott’s Bakery, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., and National Biscuit Co., all facing the 
same problem then as today. 

When Mr. Ruhe first approached the schools, he found 
that, in his opinion, they were teaching children every- 
thing except nutrition. Further, he noticed a grave lack 
ot knowledge about foods which are eaten, and particu- 
larly the reasons why they are consumed. 


Mr. Ruhe, representing the council, offered to correct 
this lack of information, but found the schools cautious 
about letting in “commercialism.” Barriers to the council’s 
program were high, and for a long time seemed insur- 
mountable. 

“After bumping our heads a long time, we finally 
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Why eat bread? The Texas Gulf Bakers 
Council, Houston, is giving the public 
some dynamic answers to that ques- 
tion. Started in 1954 with a budget of 
$6,000, the council’s program had 
rough going for a while, but it has 
grown and continues to expand its 
missionary work. It represents an out- 
standing example of what can be done 
when bakers initiate a combined effort 
to tell the nutritional story of baked 
foods. The road from 1954 fo the pres- 
ent has had some rocky spots, but the 
message is being put across. 


A Commercial Baking Feature 


Bakery Products? 


aroused interest in the schools of Galveston and Pasa- 
dena,” says Mr. Ruhe. It required almost four years to 
accomplish this, however, and it was the spring of 1960 
before the council actually presented its first talk at an 
assembly program in Pasadena. But before the assembly 
was ended, Mr. Ruhe had invitations to address 12 other 
schools, and the council appeared to be “on the road.” 

Then, 30 days following the Pasadena meeting, the 
spark burned even more brightly—there was a noticeable 
improvement in food selection at the school’s cafeteria, 
and a marked rise in bread consumption! 

The gain in bread usage, Mr. Ruhe recalls, was about 
25%, and it spurred him to complete contacts with 12 
other schools, which also was followed with a similar, 
gratifying response. 

Good nutrition is the approach which the council 
makes at school gatherings. It doesn’t tell children they 
“must” eat anything, but it points out that it is good for 
them to eat at least four slices of bread each day, along 
with four servings of dairy products, two of meat, some 
cereal, and four servings of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The program of contacting the schools of Texas start- 
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ed by Mr. Ruhe now is carried on by a professional dieti- 
tian from the American Institute of Baking. 

Since its initial efforts, the council’s program of edu- 
cation has been extended to include dietitians and the 
medical and dental professions. These groups are encour- 
aged to spread the gospel of good eating, to tell their 
patients why bread is important and why it should be part 
of every person’s diet. 

To help do this job, and to counteract the effects of 
diet fads, tie council has contacted over 3,000 doctors 
and dentists, directing their attention to the “Eat and 
Grow Slim” booklet of the Bakers of America Program. 
Because the booklet has approval of the American Medical 
Assn.’s council on foods and nutrition, over 20% of the 
doctors and dentists contacted requested additional copies. 

As a result, the Texas bakers’ council has supplied 
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Bakers interested in starting a program of | 
public education similar to that operating in 
Texas may obtain a step-by-step outline by 
writing to the Texas Gulf Bakers Council, Box 
11125, Houston 16, Texas. Copies are available 
and will be furnished on request. 


these professional people more than 75,000 copies of the 
booklet in the past three years. 

Last spring the council observed its progress at a dinner 
meeting attended by educators, dietitians, doctors, dentists 
and nurses. The main speaker was Dr. W. W. Bower, 
AMA’s director of health education, who summed up 
food faddism in no uncertain terms. 

Complimenting the baking industry, Dr. Bower warned: 
“All segments of the food industry and no less the bakers 
must be alert to the danger of food faddism. There is a 
strong trend toward the consumption of less food, particu- 
larly those that enhance the likelihood of increasing body 
weight. If it actually becomes vital to the nation’s health, 
I feel certain that the food industry will cooperate loyally 
in implementing the necessary transitions in patterns of 
eating. At the same time, the food industry has a right 
to protect its legitimate interests by setting its face firmly 
against the alarming growth of faddism in relation to 
foods.” 

Dr. Bower scored other extremists by saying, “There 
are the extremists who insist that only foods organically 
fertilized contain the necessary nutrients required by the 
body. They ignore the fact that chemical fertilizers are 
entirely adequate, and that without them we would be 
unable to maintain the productivity of our land now that 
machinery has so largely replaced horses on the farm.” 

He went on with further warning against “the alarm- 
ists who raise questions in the minds of uninformed and 
apprehensive people about the purity, safety and clean- 
liness of processed foods, ignoring the essentially solid 
records of millions upon millions of our people consuming 
these foods day after day with no visible effect upon their 
health other than increasing longevity, greater freedom 
from disease and a generally improving health status.” 

Dr. Bower advised the bakers to put their best foot 
torward, to keep the public informed about the faddists, 
crackpots, promoters and quacks, citing the matter as one 
vital to the public health, not just to economics. 


Increased Appropriation 

Taking Dr. Bower’s advice to heart, the bakers’ coun- 
cil appropriated $25,000 for its educational program, a 
sum which is permitting it to return to areas just touched 
last year. 

“We're going back to such communities as Brazos 
Port, Freeport, Angleton, Lake Jackson, Branch, Aldine, 
Northeast Houston and Bayton,” states Mr. Ruhe. Each 
community issued an invitation 
to hear the council’s program, 
apparently after word of what 
is being done spread from other 
communities reached by the 
bakers’ organization. 

That it is going in the right 
direction is borne ot by the fact 
that the council was invited to take part in the Catholic 
Teachers Institute of the Texas Diocese at Houston during 
October. It also was invited to conduct a nursss’ workshop 
for 300 persons. 

Next spring the South Texas Dietetic Assn. is planning 
a “nutrition month” promotion, and the council will par- 
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ticipate. In addition, a workshop for student teachers ts 
being planned by a group of universities and colleges— 
again with the bakers’ council asked to take part. 

The Texas bakers also plan to work with PTA groups 
during the coming year, and a series of meetings is being 
planned. 

For bakers in other areas interested in the council's 
program, with an eye to setting up a similar organization, 
Mr. Ruhe has some advice, vividly recalled from the days 
when the Texas council “beat its head” against a stone 
wall. 

Any community can put across a successful program, 
Mr. Ruhe believes, if it will forego commercialism and 
approach the public on a basis of being helpful. Once 
this type of approach is made, the program can accom- 
plish these objectives: 

@ Create respect for the baking industry 

@ Establish greater appreciation of the bakers’ bread 

® Build future profits for the bakers directly concerned 
and for others in the industry through this public educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ruhe backs his assertions with some data drawn 
from the experience of his own organization: 

When the Texas council was started, it learned that 
51% of the children contacted came to school without 
breakfast, or nourished with a candy bar and soda pop. 
After hearing the council’s presentation, they began eating 
breakfast before going to school. 

Having decided to go ahead with a program by selec- 
ting personnel and setting up a budget, Mr. Ruhe advises 
bakers to provide the teachers, school districts or persons 
contacted with proper material about the baking industry. 

The Texas council uses movies to a great extent, in- 
cluding cartoons from the Walt Disney Studios, and from 
the Bakers of America Program. 

Slanting a presentation to the particular audience is 
important, says the council’s director. For a junior high 
school group the talk should be about building the body 
in the same manner as a house is constructed—bringing 
in the respective framework, roof and siding. 

“We tell the students how proper food contributes to 
better bone and skin 
texture, along with tell- 
ing about food which 
affects the eyes and ears,” 
explains Mr. Ruhe. 

Branching out from 
its contact with schools, 
he suggests that the or- 
ganization arrange simi- 
lar programs for presen- 
tation to other groups in its area, plus trying to have its 
story included in every possible public exhibit. 

From his own group’s experience, Mr. Ruhe warns 
bakers that establishing a foothold can be difficult—and 
the new group should be ready to spend at least two years 
doing lots of legwork without tangible results. He recalls 
how time after time the council’s work was blocked by a 
fear that it would talk only about the baking industry, 
simply because that was what it represented. 

However, the council’s executive director states, the 
situation is much better than when the Texas council 
started, with much of the credit due to contacts made in 
recent years by the American Institute of Baking and its 
field staff. 

Mr. Ruhe has one final bit of advice for bakers plan- 
ning to emulate the Texas group’s program: 

“No matter what you're trying to sell, it can’t always 
be done on first contact—keep trying, for time and patience 
will bring their own rewards.” « 
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Foods Chart Available 


The Durum Wheat Institute, Chicago, has available 
for macaroni manufacturers a 32 by 44 in. full-color chart 
for showing to schools, employees and other groups. The 
chart tells the history of macaroni products, explains the 
milling process and nutritional contributions of durum 
foods. It includes eight appetizing main dish photographs. 

Manufacturers may obtain copies of the chart at 
printing cost plus shipping charges by contacting the 
institute at 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II! 


NOW-The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf— HovT’s Best 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 


AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 


()NSOLDATED FLOUR MILLS 
cy, 


1590 W. 29 ST. 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY 


7,850 CWTS.———STORAGE ¢ 3,000,000 BU. 
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Trends, Changes in Baking 
Covered at AIB Sales Seminar 


Trends and predicted changes in the baking industry 
were the basis for discussion of sales problems at the 
American Institute of Baking’s 12th sales management 
seminar, with a brisk exchange of ideas between students 
and faculty. 

A staff of 24 university professors, industry leaders 
and AIB faculty members participated, under the guidance 
of Dr. Robert W. English, the institute’s director of edu- 
cation, and Dr. Richard M. Clewett, professor of mar- 
keting at Northwestern University. 

Subjects covered included distribution, packaging, 
training of route salesmen, labor relations, communica- 


SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture: 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 


MILLING COMPANY 
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tions, personnel development, nutrition, and consumer 
education. 

Special speakers on the program included George N. 
Graf, managing director of Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., and Herman Steen, former vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation. 

Speakers making their first appearance at the seminar 
were: J. B. Hopkins, bakery products manager, KVP 
Sutherland Paper Co.; Henry L. Porter, executive secre- 
tary, National Society of Sales Training Executives; Har- 
vey H. Robbins, executive secretary, Institute for Better 
Packaging; Lony Ruhmann, research manager, Container 
Corporation of America, and William Tingley, product 
development manager for bakery packaging, Marathon 
Division of American Can Co. 

Those in attendance at the seminar, held at the insti- 
tute’s headquarters in Chicago, represented both large 
and small baking companies in the U.S. and Canada, with 
one in attendance from as far away as Finland. 

William C. Rowland, sales manager, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, was elected president of the seminar. 
George R. Arnold, plant manager, Mrs. Baird’s Bread, 
Houston, was namied secretary. 

AIB’s next sales management seminar is scheduled to 
be held at the institute next March 18-30. « 


SBA Names Nominating Committee 

R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta, has been 
named chairman of the nominating and election commit- 
tee of Southern Bakers Assn. Mr. Bennett also is imme- 
diate past chairman of SBA’s board. Also on the com- 
mittee are: Donald Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Mobile, 
Ala.; Roy Allen, Flowers Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and William P. McGough, McGough Baking Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Jodean P. Cash, Holsum Bakers of Puerto 
Rico, currently is chairman of the board of SBA. « 


“It’s been there ever since he was voted the 
year’s outstanding Sunday school teacher.” 
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’ the first two months of the crop year 
Canada Ss September Flour Output 2,600,000 cwt. Due to introduction 
of a new commodity classification ef- 
O Sh | Pp Pp : d fective Jan. 1, 1961, official figures 
tf arp y rom revlous erlo S were not available when this report 
Production of wheat flour in Can- 6,000 (8,000) tons. was prepared. 
ada for September, second month of According to unofficial estimates During the months of August-Sep- 
the current crop year, was 3,125,000 wheat flour exports for September, tember 1960, total exports were 2,- 
cwt., a drop of 8% from the August 1961, were 1,300,000 cwt., and for 418,000 cwt. « 
figure of 3,386,000 cwt. It was also 
14% below September of last year, 


when output amounted to 3,654,000 Canadian Flour Production September, 1961, and Cumulative 


cwt., and 11% off from the 10-year CUMULATIVE | 
average (1951-60) September offtake COMPARISON | 
of 3,515,000 cwt. THOUSAND | MILLION 
Ontario winter wheat flour included 4,000 — { 40} yw: 
in the production for September was 0 
233,000 cwt., against 260,000 cwt. for , 1G 
September of last year. 
3,500 — % 35} 
Mill operation for September aver- , Y A 
aged 80.5% of daily capacity, com- Y g 
puted on a 25-day working basis and Y 3 f Y 
a daily capacity of 155,000 cwt. Mills An 
3,000 Y AY 30 GB 
reporting for August operated at AUABABAAG 
80.7% of their combined rated ca- AY ZY Y 
pacity for 27-days. BY 
ZAYGZGggg 
Wheat milled for flour during Sep- 2,500 By 4B tA 
tember amounted to 7,039,000 bu., AY 
compared with 8,268,000 bu. milled Y Y ZAaggG i A YG | 
in September of 1960. Ontario winter ZAG Y 4 | 4 YB | iff 
wheat included in the current Sep- 2,000 v4 
tember grind amounted to 570,000 Y BAG | 
bu. In September of 1960, 613,000 Y Y BBUgea : A i | TY | 
bu. of this type of wheat were milled. BZBAagagad: AY | ‘ 
1,500 i444 4 « | 
Total wheat milled for flour the 
first two months of the 1961-62 crop Y Z 
year reached 14,644,000 bu., of which BZBAaggeg AX’ Y 
ari inte AeA A | } 
1,077,000 bu. were Ontario _Winter 1,000 BOO AY 
wheat. During the corresponding pe- Y | 
riod of the previous crop year 16,- iB | 
063,000 bu. were milled into flour, 
including 1,232,000 bu. of Ontario 500 YAO Y 
Millfeed produced in September yg | 
totaled 53,000 tons, 15% below the A Y Y, Yung G 
duction, with last year’s figures in MAMA 1960-61 CLZDILIILLEL. 
brackets, follow: Bran 21,000 (26,000), 1961-62 


shorts 26,000 (28,000), middlings 


Strategically located vo serve your FLOUR 
For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have been the standard ic. if 
of quality with bakers who want the very best, always. Fast service and : cnicaco % 
competitive prices. All flours are individually milled for superior performance. ~~ 
Let us quote on your flour needs! - a 


Milng Compohy spring and hard winter wheat flours 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - CHICAGO 7, ILL. © soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers sf SALES OFFICES 
‘ IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over... Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 


HONOR 
ROLL... 


on the West Coast means \ THE MILLER, in association with Maurice C. 
flours of consistent uni- © 
formity and highest 


~ 


Ay, 


Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 
. sents this award for supreme excellence in the \4 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 


production and serving of a flour product to « 


Western Hills | 
Fort Worth, Texas a 


Western Hills is an establishment where the diner & 


\ 
\ \ | 
MILLS CO. Wy can be assured of a selection of bread and rolls to 
(v . . . 
Seattle, U.S.A. \y suit his taste. Whatever his choice, white bread, dark, 
tasty soft rolls or fluffy corn bread, Western Hills }/ 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


) has it, served fresh, warm and delightful to the 
\ palate. But excellent as the bread products are, 
}) waiters don’t allow any of them to turn cold on the 
i? table. The plan is for the bread products to serve € 
y as a superb pre-dinner delight, while diners await 
\ the main course. Then they're given an opportunity 


(\ to savor the main course—whether it be steak or \~ 
roast beef—with fresh bread brought in as the perfect 

Buy and Sell . 

Through adjunct to grace the meal as it moves to conclusion. 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


P.S.* for 

Hoard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


SIGNING A CONTRACT for construction of a modern, pneumatic 
flour mill in Turkey, reportedly the country’s largest, are these repre- 
sentatives of the mill’s owners, Sark Degirmenleri, T.A.S., and Henry : 
Simon, Ltd., the milling engineering firm of Cheadle Heath, England, - 
which will construct the facilities at Istanbul. At the left are M. Nurettin i : 
Baban and M. Kemal Erkan, directors of Sark Degirmenleri, with E. A. ii 
Stanger, director of Henry Simon, seated. At the upper right is A. V. N 
Marlow, technical manager for the Simon firm, and M. Arditti, the 
engineering firm’s agent in Turkey. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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‘Round Loaf’ Program 

The Andrew Brown Co. can pro- 
vide bakers with a three-part program 
for baking and merchandising round 
loaves of variety bread. The company 
will furnish equipment to produce 
and package the round loaves and the 
technical assistance and background 
to set up plant production, including 
formulation. It also will provide mer- 
chandising systems with appropriate 
material and advice. The firm also will 
provide cost analysis of the program, 
to integrate production and merchan- 
dising. The company has available for 
private showing a technical motion 
picture explaining the program in de- 
tail, without obligation to the baker. 

Circle No. 5037 
on Reply Form for Details 


Film Reference Guide 
American Viscose Corp. is offering 
its quick reference guide for selecting 
Avisco films best suited for packaging 
various baked foods. The guide lists 
the recommended Avisco cellophanes 
to use for overwrapping and bagging 
operations of each bakery product. 
Circle No. 5038 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Crown-Glo’ Labels 


“Crown-Glo” end labels, featuring 
a variety of colored inks, are now 
available from the Western-Waxide 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
The company states that the end labels 
achieve the effect of fluorescent inks 
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and have high merchandising power 
for bakers. The end labels presently 
are available in custom designs with 
any conventional end label coating. 
The color effects available with the 
“Crown-Glo” labels are achieved by 
exclusive ink formulas developed by 
a West Coast ink manufacturer. 
Circle No. 5039 
on Reply Form for Details 


Electronic Checkweighing 


An electronic machine for check- 
weighing cans, packs, pouches and 
similar packages at the rate of 400 
per minute with an accuracy of plus 
or minus one gram has been intro 
duced by Arenco Machine Co., Inc 
The machine is the “Telomex” check- 
weigher. The weighing head ts_vir- 
tually unaffected by external vibration, 
the company states. This feature is 
stressed because of external vibration 
generally present to distort readings. 
It is claimed that variations in ambient 
temperature and main supply voltage 
do not affect the checkweigher’s ac- 
curacy. In addition, it has a fully tran- 
sistorized unit ready for immediate 
use without the necessity of a warm- 
up. “Telomex” weighs packages in- 
dividually while they are moving con- 
tinuously over the weighing platform. 
As each package reaches a predeter- 
mined position on the platform, a 
photoelectric switching circuit actuates 
the weighing head, which transmits an 
electronic signal to the control unit. 
This signal will light one of three 
bulbs on the unit, indicating if the 
package’s weight is correct, low or 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de 
sired information. 


“ap 


high. At the same time, the number 
of packages in each weight category 
is recorded on separate high speed 


The correct-weighing par- 
cels pass through the checkweigher 
to a take-away conveyor for further 
processing. Underweight or overweight 
packages delivered to a_ reject 
take-away system. 
Circle No. 5040 
on Reply Form for Details 


Under-Counter Racks 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc., has 
added Series CMP 242 under-counter 
racks to its line of Cres-Cor food serv- 
ice equipment. The utility 
racks has been designed for mobile 
storage of pots, pans, utensils, and 
supplies. Constructed of aluminum al- 
loy, the shelf is adjustable on 1'2 in. 
centers. Mobility is provided by 3 in. 
swivel casters with neoprene tires. The 
unit is easily controlled by using top 
cross pieces of shelf support as push 
handles. Also available for the under- 


counters. 
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series of 
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counter racks is an accessory kit con- 
taining additional shelf which, mount- 


ed on the top cross piece, converts 
the unit into a mobile table providing 
extra work surface or increased load 
capacity. The racks are available in 
two models: No. 242-36 with over-all 
width of 36 in., a depth of 24 in. and 
a height of 32 in.; No. 242-46 is 46 
in. wide, 24 in. deep and 32 in. high 
Circle No. 5041 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cookie Packaging 


paperboard tray lined with 
greaseproof paper and a cello over- 
wrap is being used by a food firm for 
packaging an assortment of dietetic 
cookies recently introduced. Accord- 
ing to the Glassine and Greaseproof 
Manufacturers Assn., the greaseproot 
paper, wax-laminated to the board, 
provides a moisture barrier to keep 
the cookies fresh and tasty. The as- 
sortment consists of 10 varieties of 
cookies,. separated in the tray by 
stacking in glassine fluted cups. The 
cups also serve to prevent breaking 
and crumbling of the delicate cookies. 
It is claimed that shortening in the 
cookies cannot stain the package, be- 
cause of resistance of the glassine 
and greaseproof paper to fats and 
oils. 

Circle No. 5042 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bag, Carton Printer 


A bag and carton printer has been 
introduced by Minneapolis Sewing 
Machine Co. for in-plant printing of 
private label bags and cartons and to 
replace hand stencilling. Self starting 
and stopping by electric switches, plus 
easy-to-change type and rolls, are said 
to eliminate the need for extensive. 
skilled manpower to operate the print- 
er. Completely adjustable, it prints 
from one to 12 or more lines of type 
at a rate of 45 bags per minute. Type 


centers print in any position desired 
and different colors of ink can be used 
for each line. Self-inking rolls are 
used to eliminate inking of the ma- 
chine, and will print thousands of bags 
before replacement is necessary, it is 
claimed. Ink colors available are red, 
violet and black. The printer is of all- 
steel construction, powered by a 110 
volt, 1/6 h.p., totally enclosed ball 
bearing brake motor. Standard ma- 
chines will handle bags 10 in. to 44 
in. in length and 9 in. to 23 in. in 
width. 
Circle No. 5043 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Colored Foil Pans 


Impax colored foil pans in red, 
gold or blue are now available from 
stock in quantities of S500 and up 
from the American Pan Division of 
American Tool Works Co. Packed 
500 to the carton, these 0.003 in. foil 
pans can now be purchased from 
stock in mixed colors or any one of 
the three standard colors. Three 
standard sizes are available in red, 
gold or blue, but packaging does not 
permit mixed sizes in any single lot 
of 500 pans. Sizes are FRC, 64 x 
10% x 1% in.; HRC, 5% x 8% x 
7% in., and SRC 613 which measures 
6 11/16 x 10 11/16 x % in. 

Circle No. 5044 
on Reply Form for Details 


Thermo-Pak Machine 


FMC Corp. introduced its 
“Thermo-Pak” machine which pro- 
duces One-piece corrugated, glassine- 
lined boxes. Trays and tuck-lid car- 
tons are formed from blanks of corru- 
gated glassine permanently fused to 
kraft board and corner-sealed with 
thermoplastic The company 


tape. 


claims that the one-piece box pro- 
duced reduces material costs to less 
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than when board and liners are pur- 
chased separately. It also says that 
there is a reduction in labor because 
the cost of inserting the corrugated 
liners by hand is eliminated. Speeds 
up to 70 units a minute, with quick 
changeover for different sizes, is 
available. 
Circle No. 5045 
on Reply Form for Details 


High Speed Packaging 


Hayssen Manutacturing Co., which 
recently purchased patents and man- 
ufacturing rights of the “Pac-Form” 
line from Package Forming Machin- 
ery Co., is now making a variety of 
automatic carton forming machinery. 
The line utilizes a patented technique 
for high speed setting up and closing 
ot heat sealable cartons at production 
rates up to 150 cartons per minute. 
This high speed production, says 
Hayssen, results from a heating tech- 


nique which substantially reduces 
dwell time for proper heat sealing. 
Heat sealed cartons, such as_ those 
which are poly coated, vinyl coated 
and spot coated. now available, are 
said to be moisture proof, leaf proof, 
tasteless, odorless and at the same 
time, stronger and less expensive. It 
is also claimed that the new “Pac- 
Form” carton frequently can elim- 
inate the need for overwrapping, as 
in the case of frozen foods. 
Circle No. 5046 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bakery Cabinets 


Frigid Igloo Manufacturing Corp. 
is introducing to bakers a line of 
freezers, dough retarders and reach- 
in refrigerators featuring “Acrylic,” 
a steel gray metalized exterior finish 
for all steel cabinets. The metalized 
finish has exceptional hardness and 
extremely long life, it is claimed. 
Other features include breaker strips 
between inner and outer liner to pre- 
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vent conductivity and to eliminate 
condensation. A dial type thermom- 
eter indicates exact temperature with- 
in the cabinet. Heavy duty tray slides 
are provided for easy removal and 
cleaning. The entire Frigid Igloo line 
is available in 31 different models, 
both remote and self contained. Full 
length doors are operated by double- 
action handles, and half doors have 
flush mounted hardware. All models 
are 3312 in. deep and 7342 in. high. 
Circle No. 5047 
on Reply Form for Details 


Automatic Bag Sealing 

A compact version of the Amsco- 
matic Packaging Method, an auto- 
matic system for sealing bags made 
of polyethylene and other packaging 
films, has been introduced to the bak- 
ing industry by Amsco Packaging 
Machinery. Inc. The unit, Amsco- 
matic “75” is a compact version of 
the Amscomatic “100”, poly packag- 
ing equipment. It is a completely uni- 
tized machine, portable on casters, 
which allow it to be wheeled in and 
out of production lines. The unit 
packages rolls, buns and variety 
breads, and is equipped with a 13 ft. 
intake conveyor to service the two bag 
loading stations usually utilized to 
handle output of one Pan-O-Mat roll- 
making machine. 

Circle No. 5048 
on Reply Form for Details 


Booklet for Bakers 

A 12-page booklet, “Protect Your 
Dough,” is available without charge 
from American Viscose Corp. The 
booklet tells bakers how to increase 
sales appeal, how to protect and pro- 
long shelf-life of their products by 
using polymer-coated Avisco RS cello- 
phanes in packaging breads, sweet 
goods, cookies, snacks and other bak- 
ery products. One section of the book- 
let charts the yield per 1,000 sq. in., 


the cost per pound, cost per 1,000 sq. 
in., and applications of various films. 


Circle No. 5049 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bakery Pan Rack 


Stoddard-Quirk Manufacturing Co. 
has introduced its Model 956 pan 
rack, designed to meet the demand for 
more efficient, sanitary methods of 
handling food products. Model 956 
holds 17 standard 18 by 26 in. bun 
pans. The company says that it is 


lightweight, with all-welded construc- 
tion to prolong cabinet life and ef- 
ficiency. 
Circle No. 5050 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Spurs’ for Conveyors 


Conveying products from two lines 
to one can now be done without man- 
ual or electrical switch controls by 
using neutral converging spurs and 
“Y” curves made by Rapids-Standard 
Co., Inc. The units are portable and 
suited for merging orders collected on 
two lines for conveying into truck or 
rail car. Units come in 45 or 90° turn 
spurs or “Y’s.” Spur units are made 
for 12 in., 18 in. and 24-in.-wide con- 
veyors. “Y” units are for 12 in. and 
18-in.-wide conveyors. Products move 
over the units on swivel casters mount- 
ed on the unit plate. Casters are self- 
adjusting to the line of travel. « 

Circle No. 5051 
on Reply Form for Details 
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York Stock Exchange: 


Allied Mills, Inc 
Allis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $4.08 ..... 


American Bakeries Co. 


American Cyanamid ........... 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden ..... 


Continental Baking Co. ....... 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Crown Zellerbach Corp 
Pfd. $4.20 


Dow Chemical 


General Baking Co 
General Foods Corp. 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Nov. 
13, 


96) —— 1961 
High Low Close 
52% 36'/2 42'2 


19 21% 
110 98 100'/2 
36 41% 
50 39% 47'/2 


43% 39% 
75'2 55% 74 


58 44% 54% 


103 106'/2 

62 45% 58'/2 

51% 
95'/2 89% 92 

.. 85% 70 76 

6% 

. 140 75 89'/2 

107 68% 104% 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 


Nov. 
17, 
1961 
Close 
43% 
20% 
98 
40% 
46 
38'/4 
74% 
55's 
106 
61% 
75 


6% 
87 


103% 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN 
FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 


City, Lake Charles, Memphis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


LYKES 


' 


Via U. S. Gulf Ports! 


Passenger Ac dations, Too! 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


LINES 


LINES 


CARIBBEAN LINE Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 


Monsanto Chemical Co. ............. 58% 44\/e 57s 
92 70'/2 89 
70 63% 
Procter & Gamble 101'/ 73'2 98 
Steadard Grands, 91 52% 84 
99/4 67 98'/2 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .............. 122 101'” 120'/2 
United Biscuit of America ........... 45'/2 33% 38'/2 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. ......... 42% 33 34% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ............ 92 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd. .............. 97/2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed 


American Stock Exchange: 


High 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. ..... 53 
Seaboard Allied Mills ............ . 9% 
Wagner Bablag Co. 10% 


Stocks not traded: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Nov. 
13, 
—1961—— 1961 
Low Close 
29% 
35% 
145 158 
5 7's 
4 5 
Bid 
66'/2 
Nov 
10, 
—— 196) —— 1961 
Low Close 


12% 


Gen. 


36 
16% 


*Less than board lot. 


49\/e 
32% 
7% 
10% 
9/2 
47 
27% 
7% 
12% 
100 
32% 
47 
137 
15'2 
17% 
18'/2 
90 
105 
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7% 
*56'/2 
7 
53% 
52 
34 
10'/2 
11% 
*9'/4 
5! 
29 
13 
17 
103'2 
36 
52% 
140 
16% 
21% 
23% 
109 
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34 
111% 
55% 
91 
50% 
70 
98\/2 
141 
38'/4 
98'/2 
87% 
77% 
120'2 
70 
35% 


Asked 
94 


on the 


Nov. 
17, 
1961 
Close 
40% 
159'/2 
7% 


29 
11% 
16% 
103'/2 

36 

140 
16% 
96'/2 
109'2 
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_ CANADIAN 


COMMENTARY 


CHARLES W. GIBBINGS, president 
of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
strongly urges the Canadian govern- 
ment to work with the U.K. in nego- 
tiations for entry into the European 
Common Market. Speaking to the 
37th annual meeting of Pool dele- 
gates for the first time since his elec- 
tion last year, the president cited such 
policy as the way to obtain best pos- 
sible terms to protect Commonwealth 
trade. 

Mr. Gibbings also suggested that 
Canada seriously consider its own re- 
lations with common market coun- 
tries, “lest we end up isolated from 
our European customers.” 

His policy address ranged over a 
broad area, from a plea for imme- 
diate federal assistance to grain pro- 
ducers because of this year’s crop 
failure to consideration of policies 
which the Pool should consider in its 
efforts to serve members. 

Mr. Gibbings also rejected force- 
fully a suggestion that negotiation of 
a new International Wheat Agreement 
be postponed for a year. He favors 
early negotiation as one means of 
protecting the international wheat 
market from unilateral action by any 
country during the course of negotia- 
tions over expansion of the common 
market. 


Moisture Reserves 
Below Last Year 

Prairie moisture reserves are sub- 
stantially lower than a year ago, with 
good rains needed next spring and 
summer to assure the area a 1962 
crop, according to a federal survey. 

“The situation is not good at all,” 
says Dr. P. O. Ripley, director of soils 
research for Canada’s agriculture de- 
partment, “and prospects for a crop 
are not nearly so good now as they 
were at this time last year.” 

The survey includes meteorological 


data from federal and other sources, 
plus tests by prairie experimental sta- 
tions where holes have been dug to a 
depth of four feet to test for sub-sur- 
face indications. Dr. Ripley says the 
lack of moisture is quite general, with 
northern Alberta points such as 
Beaverlodge, where a comparatively 
good crop was harvested this year, 
showing little moisture. 


Wheat Pool to Seek 
Expansion at Churchill 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool dele- 
gates will approach the federal gov- 
ernment to ask for expansion of grain 
handling facilities at Port Churchill 
as an outlet for western grain. A 
resolution to this effect was passed 
almost unanimously at the Pool’s an- 
nual meeting. According to prelim- 
inary estimates, 19,351,000 bu. of 
grain were handled through Churchill, 
a decrease of 231,000 bu. from the 
previous year. 


U.S. Flour Exports 
Hit Canadian Markets 

Subsidized flour exports from the 
U.S. have cut seriously into Canadian 
markets in the U.K., C. S. Fisher, 
Saskatoon, manager of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool flour mill, told that 
organization’s annual meeting. 

Last year, Mr. Fisher said, sales of 
Canadian flour in the U.K. declined 
by about 800,000 cwt. At the same 
time, U.S. millers increased their sales 
in this market by nearly 1 million 
cwt. by offering a product nearly as 
good in quality as Canadian flour at 
a lower price because of special sub- 
sidies offered by the U.S. government. 

Referring to the outlook for Ca- 
nadian flour sales to the U.K. if it 
joins the European Common Market, 
Mr. Fisher reminded delegates that 


the ties Britain has with Common- 
wealth countries are not likely to be 
severed completely. 

He also pointed out that the British 
milling and baking industries recently 
made heavy investments in equipment 
and promotion plans to expand the 
demand for high quality bread and 
bakery products. These industries, he 
feels, would exert influence on the 
U.K. government to protect the 
source of high quality wheat from 
Canada. « 


MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 


You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 


**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—"'Direct from the Wheat Fields to You’ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 


‘Diamond D”’ 


**Wheats Best”’ 
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Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 


Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 


western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 5-12, *Previous Nov. 6-13, Nov. 7-14, Nov. 8-15, 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 
802,826 789,745 747,034 743,912 631,772 
1,640,798 1,624,395 1,602,002 1,625,375 1,417,893 
585,631 546,134 622,437 524,708 503,687 
Central and Southeast .........- 579,688 626,361 629,405 636,486 525,982 
486,986 471,538 439,330 523,551 471,047 
4,095,929 4,058,173 4,040,208 4,054,032 3,550,381 
Percentage of total U.S. output .. 74.4 72.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,505,281 5,566,767 
Accumulated total this month .... 8,845,341 3,340,060 
*Revised. 
Crop year fiour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | to 
Nov. 5-12, Previous Nov. 6-13, Nov. 7-14, Nov. 8-15, Nov. 12, Nov. 13, 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 196C 
Northwest .......- 108 106 103 103 95 15,041,574 14,585,906 
Southwest ........ 125 124 121 126 101 29,042,373 27,578,528 
116 108 19 105 102 9,792,157 9,651,317 
Central and S$. E... 90 97 97 99 82 11,703,152 12,213,123 
Pacific Coast ..... 103 100 94 112 101 8,968,392 8,382,963 
110 109 112 106 74,547,648 72,411,837 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day 5-day week Flour % ca- 
ee capacity output pacity 
Nov. 5-12 185,500 211,274 114 
Previous week .. 185,500 %216,689 Nov. 5-12 ...... 225,250 269,167,119 
Year ago ...... 194,500 206,886 106 Previous week .. 225,250 267,256 Wg 
Two years ago .. 231,000 204,081 88 Year ago ...... 254,250 309,574 122 
96 Two years ago .. 221,750 265.245 120 
Ten-year average 96 
106 
Ten-year average 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana and Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
lowa: ity (Including Wichit i 
Flour City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
capacity output pacity 5-day week Flour % Ca- 
Nov. 5-12 . 558,870 591,552 106 capacity output pacity 
Previous week .. 558.870 *573,056 103 Nov. 5-12 ..... 1,084,395 1,371,631 126 
Year Q@GO 534,250 540,148 101 Previous week. . 1,084,395 *1357,139 125 
104 
Ten-year average % Two years ago..1,068,800 1,360,130 127 
*Revised. Five-year average .. 109 
Ten-year average 100 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, | BUFFALO 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 4 
5-day week Flour % ca- ° 
Nov, S-I2 ...... 642,700 579,688 90 | Nov. 5-12 ...... 505,500 585,631 116 
Previous week .. 642,700 *%626,361 97 Previous week .. 505,500 546,134 108 
651,450 629,405 97 | Year ago ...... 522,000 
Two years ago .. 643,750 636,486 99 Two years ago .. 494,500 524.708 105 
Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 88 | Five-year average .... 109 
*Revised. | Ten-year average 104 
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FLOUR 


A. Statistical Service) Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for 
Half a Century. 


More than 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 

capacity output pacity 

471,200 486,986 103 
Previous week .. 471,200 *471,538 100 
Year ago ...... 466,500 439,330 94 
Two years ago .. 466,500 523,551 112 
Pive-year average 96 


*Revised. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reportire 


to THE. Northwestern MILLER, in sacks 
based on five-day week: 

5-day week Whkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

165,500 201,000 121 

Previous week .. 165,500 *%195,762 118 

BGO 156,500 201,123 129 

Crop year 

production 

July I-Nov. 12, 196! 3,481,936 

July I-Nov. 13, 1960 . 3,567,313 


*Revised. 


More Changes in 


Canadian Adjustments 


New price adjustment figures 
announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 
24 are as follows: To U.K. and 
other European destinations via 
Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, also via St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and USS. 
Pacific ports, 456¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and 
territories, from Canadian and 
U.S. Atlantic ports, 94%¢ bu.; 
from St. Lawrence and Chur- 
chill, 85¢¢ bu.; Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 145%%¢ bu. 
The above adjustment prices ap- 
_ply to wheat milled in Western 
Canada. For wheat milled in the 
Bayport area the rate is 2 ¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in 
the Humberstone area and in 
the Toronto area the rate is 1¢ 
bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ bu. less. « 
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Production for Nov. 5-12 is at left; for Nov. 12-19 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currentiy to THE North- Millfeed Production 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of . . 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Mills ed the Northwest, South- 
Nov. 12-19, Previ Nov. 13-20, Nov. 14-21, Nov. 15-22 west and at Buffalo, repre- 
ov. -19, revious ov. -20, ov. -21, ov -22, . . 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 senting 75% of the combined 
flour milling capacities of 
Northwest 812,67! 802,826 743,595 697,83! 734,340 those areas, reported produc 
Southwest 1,646,568 1,640,798 1,583,283 1,548,287 1,467,470 4 
B < 559,957 585,631 604,349 516,787 590,669 tion of 56,972 tons of millfeed 
or Nov. 12-19, compared with 
Central and Southeast ........... 595,339 579,688 616,471 587,774 611,318 7 P 
an output of 55,312 in the cor- 
Pacific Coast .. 475,055 486,986 445,760 465,369 479,988 . 
ier: responding week a year ago. 
Totals ; . 4,089,590 4,095,929 3,993,458 3,816,048 3,883,785 Production for the previous 
Percentage of total U.S. ov’gur .. 74.4 74.4 75 75 75 week of Nov. 5-12 was 57,162, 
compared to 55,953 in the cor- 


Estimated total U.S. production .. 5,496,761 5,505,281 
Accumulated total this month ...14,342,102 8,845,341 responding week of 1960. 


Crop year fiour production 
—Percentage of capacity uperated in 5-day week— ———Ju'y | to 
Nov. 12-19, Previous Nov. 13-20, Nov. 14-21, Nov. 15-22, Nov. 19, Nov. 20, PACIFIC COAST 
1961 week 1960 1959 1958 1961 1960 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
102 %6 110 15,854,245 15,329,501 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Northwest 109 108 
126 125 120 120 Wi 30,688,941 29,161,811 5-day week Flour 
Buffalo Wt 116 116 105 124 10,352,114 10,255,666 capacity output pacity 
Central and S. E... 93 90 95 91 107 12,298,491 12,829,594 Nov. 12-19 475,055 101 
Pacific Coast ..... 101 103 100 152 9,443,447 8,828,723 Previous week .. 471,208 406,906 163 
peti Year ago ...... 466,500 445,760 96 

Totals 112 105 116 78,637,238 76,405,295 Two years ago .. 466,500 465,369 100 
Five-year average . 96 


Ten-year average . 90 


Southwest Ca- 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 


Minneapolis Kansas City DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reportin 

5-day week Flour ca $-day week p i 

capacity output pacity to THE Northwestern MILLER n sacks, 
capacity output = pacity based on five-day week 


Nov. 12-19 ..... 225,250 279,281 124 5-day week Wkly 
215,505 Previous week .. 225,250 269,167 119 of ca- 
‘ ! it ti it 
ov. - ! 
Previous week .. 165,500 201,000 ‘121 
Five-year average 106 Year ago ...... 156,500 88,700 121 
Ten-year average = 54 100 Crop year 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana and July I-N 19. 19 3.677.367 
uly I-Nov. 196 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas July I-Nov. 20, 1960 3756 013 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


Year ago 
Two years ago .. 231,000 204,120 88 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


lowa: 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 


capacity output pacity 5-day week Flour * os 
558,870 605,214 108 capacity output pacity 
Previous week .. 558,870 591,552,106 Nov. 12-19 ....1,084,395 1,367,287 126 FILLS THE BILL 
Veer ago 534,250 528,090 99 Previous week..1,084,395 1,371,631 126 
Two years ago .. 494,500 493,711 100 Your age 1,067,250 296,082 121 


Five- 104 
Two years ago..1,068,800 1,284,345 120 
Ten-year average 


Five-year average .......... aie 110 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average .. era ore 100 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

k FI 5-day week Flour 2 Ca- 


capaci utput acit 
a Nov. 12-19 ..... 505,500 559,957 III For Timely, Useful 

: Previous week .. 505,500 585,631 116 
Previous week .. 642,700 579,688 90 Industry Information 


Year ago 651,450 616,471 95 Year ago ...... 522,000 


Two years ago .. 643,750 587,774 91 Two years ago .. 494,500 516,787 = 105 
108 The MILLER 


Five-year average 94 Five-year average 
104 


Ten-year average ... 88 


Ten-year average 
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German Mill Engineering Firm Stresses 


Reciprocal Trade Value at Office Debut 


MIAG North America, Inc., Min- 
neapolis based design, development, 
engineering and service firm for the 
U.S. grain processing industries, has 
moved into new company-owned head- 
quarters at 3515 48th Ave. No. in the 
flour mill city. 

At the opening of the new facili- 
ties, company officials from Germany 
joined with local executives to point 
up the importance of reciprocal trade 
to the U.S. and to outline what the 
joint venture of U.S.-German firms in 
the mill machinery-grain exporting 
field is doing to increase such trade. 

Providing twice the space available 
at the former rented premises, the 
move has been made because of the 
increasing demand for the _firm’s 
equipment and services in the US., 


explains Ernst Auer, vice president 
and general manager, who started 
with the firm in 1956 as a sales engi- 
neer. After receiving his education in 
German milling schools and working 
in the family firm of Auer, largest 
flour milling group in West Germany, 
Mr. Auer came to the U.S. in 1954 
to join the technical staff of Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

The Minneapolis concern is a sub- 
sidiary of MIAG, Brunswick, West 
Germany, 111-year-old engineering 
firm which builds flour, and cereal 
mills, as well as plants ranging from 
cement works to chocolate factories, 
all over the world, excepting the 
Communist countries. 

On hand for the opening cere- 
monies of the new facility was Dr. 


New MIAG North America Headquarters in Minneapolis 


Heinz Gehle, technical director of 
the parent firm in Brunswick. 

The Minneapolis company is asso- 
ciated with a trading complex which 
moves goods aiong a “two-way street” 
between the U.S. and Europe, states 
Mr. Auer, commenting: “Frankly, we 
feel that trade between countries 
should be reciprocal and we are help- 
ing move goods in both directions 
through our partner firm in MIAG 
North America, the New York im- 
port-export company of A. C. Toep- 
fer, Inc. President of our firm is Karl 
Heims who is also president of the 
Toepfer group and that organization 
moves approximately one million tons 
of grain every year from U.S. farm- 
ers to European consumers while we, 
in turn, sell German manufactured 
goods to U.S. users.” 

Adds Dr. Gehle: “The partners in 
our firm are proud, not only for the 
services offered and accepted by the 
U.S. milling industry, but also be- 
cause we are contributing to the flow 
of goods and services between coun- 
tries upon which economic prosperity 
depends. Only by reciprocal trade can 
the free world hope to prosper.” 

Already the new building is too 
small to meet the firm’s needs and 
plans are now being drawn to double 
the existing 3,000 sq. ft. area. Expen- 
diture so far has been $50,000 and 
the land available can permit expan- 
sion up to 30,000 sq. ft. as the need 
arises, 

The business started in January of 
1955 with two men and a girl in one 
office in downtown Minneapolis’ Flour 


OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 
ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, All Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 
co. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal + Fort William « Winnipeg + Medicine Hat » Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Exchange Building under the direction 
of Frank Heide who is now back in 
Germany as senior engineer with the 
parent firm. A growing staff forced 
the move to the recently vacated prem- 
ises at 1616 So. 8th St. and the de- 
cision thereafter to build a permanent 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 

MIAG North America also fur- 
nishes technical services to Trimont 
Corp., Ltd., Montreal, an independent 
agent representing the parent firm in 
Canada. 

Hans Koch represents the firm in 
Wichita, Kansas; Guenter Zimmer in 
Oakland, Cal., and Walter Storch in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. « 


PICTURED at top left is Dr. Heinz 
Gehle, technical director of the par- 
ent MIAG firm in Brunswick, West 
Germany. At right is Ernst Auer, vice 
president and general manager of the 
U.S. company. Dr. Gehle was the first 
—and so far only—recipient of the 
Ernst Amme medal award at the In- 
ternational Bread Congress in Ham- 
burg in 1955 for his accomplishments 
in the development of modern grain 
processing methods. In the lower pic- 
ture, Fred Zenker, the Minneapolis 
firm’s office manager, listens to Rich- 
ard Rimmelspacher, chief engineer of 
MIAG’s milling department in Bruns- 
wick. 
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Plans Arranged for Carolina Bakers Group 
To Make Bermuda Cruise Next May 23-28 


A cruise to Bermuda May 23-28 of next year is being planned for mem- 
bers of the Bakers Association of the Carolinas, with a ship already chartered 
and other necessary arrangements being made. 

The ship, M.S. Victoria, will depart from Morehead City, N.C., Wednes- 
day, May 23, and reservation forms already have been sent to the association’s 
full mailing list. Accommodations will be made on a basis of first-come, first- 
served. Special folders with the cruise itinerary, rate sheet, thumbnail sketch 
of Bermuda and other pertinent information also are being sent. 

To make the cruise a family affair as well as a get-together for the bakers’ 
association, accommodations will be arranged for children. A cruise director 
and cruise hostess will arrange social programs, sports and entertainment daily. 

Those interested in applying for space aboard should write for the neces- 
sary forms to: Mrs. Mary Stanley, secretary of the Carolinas group, P.O. Box 
175, Rockingham, N.C., or directly to John W. Shearer, convention manager, 
Caribbean Cruise Lines, 807 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. « 


Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


“You're sure it’s good 


if it’s Robin Hood” 
Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 


Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 


Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 

Humberstone, Montreal, Quebec, Moncton. 
Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 

Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 
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“about PEOPLE 


Patrick S. Sirois. director of safety 
and personnel for Holsum Bakers of 
South Miami, Fla.. has been elected 
a member-at-large of the National 
Safety Council's motor transport con- 
ference, a recognition given for his 
capabilities as an accident prevention 
specialist in the baking industry. Mr. 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


a Established 


Summer Hill. Sydney. N.S.W., Australia 


CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 
Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 

S end Alberta 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
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Sirois was elected to the conference 
during the 49th National Safety Con- 
gress held in Chicago. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. has 
advanced James J. Mussman to the 
executive sales staff of its yeast divi- 
sion, giving him 
responsibility for 
all sales activities 
in the New York 
area, New England 
and eastern sea- 
board. Mr. Muss- 
man formerly was 
in charge of the 
mid - Atlantic d i s- 
trict for Red Star. 
With his new du- 
ties, he will report 
directly to the executive sales offices 
in Milwaukee, while maintaining com- 
pany contact with principal baking 
firms on the East Coast. As his re- 
placement, Jay Coughey has_ been 
named district manager for bakery 
sales of the mid-Atlantic district. 


L. E. (Mac) McQuillen, manager 
of the mill service division of Fergu- 
son Fumigants, Inc., has announced 
his resignation, to be effective Jan. 1. 
Mr. McQuillen has not stated what 
his future business activities will be, 
but he and his wife, Grace, plan to 
reside in Osborne, Kansas, as of the 
first of 1962. 


James J, Mussman 


The Institute of Sanitation manage- 
ment has elected new officers and 
directors. They include George B. 
Wagner, director, economic biology 
department of the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, as president-elect. Paul E. 
Laughlin, sanitarian, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, becomes vice presi- 
dent. and Paul S. McSpadden, Com- 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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mander Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the mill and bak- 
ery division. 


Lee S. Bickmore, president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been named to the board of governors 
of the Academy of Food Marketing, 
which is being established by St. 
Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Sched- 
uled to open in September of 1962, 
the academy will be housed on St. 
Joseph’s campus, with facilities for 
900 students in seven lecture rooms, 
an auditorium, library and a labora- 
tory. 


Realignment of responsibilities at 
General Mills, Inc., will bring Carter 
M. Dewey to a post as assistant to 
the president Dec. 
1. Mr. Dewey has 
served three years 
as assistant to the 
chairman of the 
board. His new 
position will occur 


Carter M. Dewey 


at the time Gen. 
Edwin W. Raw- 
lings, GMI’s new- 
ly - elected _presi- 
dent, takes office. 
Richard E. Nut- 
ting, assistant to 
the president for the past two years, 
becomes assistant to the chairman of 
the board when Charles H. Bell, presi- 
dent since 1952, assumes the chair- 
man’s duties, also on Dec. 1. Mr. 
Dewey is originally from Burnett, 
Wis., attended high school at Fair- 
mont, Minn., and received a B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Illinois. 
He completed postgraduate courses in 
business administration at Harvard, 
earning a master’s degree, and also 
studied at Columbia University. Join- 
ing General Mills in 1932, he served 
28 years in numerous assignments in 
the corporate and divisional comp- 
troller’s departments, in personnel, 
administrative and operating capaci- 
ties, accounting, auditing and cost 
analysis, before becoming assistant to 
the chairman of the board. Mr. Nut- 
ting, originally from Minneapolis, at- 
tended Macalester College, St. Paul, 
before joining GMI’s predecessor, 
Washburn Crosby Co., in 1922 as a 
mail clerk and office boy. Continuing 
his education through night school 
and correspondence courses, Mr. Nut- 
ting completed a two-year resident 
course in accounting and another 


R. E. Nutting 
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four-year course in corporate ac- 
counting, cost accounting, business 
law, economics and related subjects. 
When General Mills was formed in 
1928 he was named assistant chief 
accountant. Six years later he moved 
up to chief accountant for the cor- 
poration, a position he held for 25 
years, until named assistant to Mr. 
Bell. 


David H. Donnelly has been trans- 
terred from the Springfield, Ill., plant 
of the Pillsbury Co. to the company’s 
operations at Hamilton, Ohio, as man- 
ager of mix manufacturing. Mr. Don- 
nelly joined Pillsbury in 1952 at Min- 
neapolis, where he worked in materi- 
als handling, then was moved to 
Springfield as a warehouse superin- 
tendent. Later, he was promoted to 
superintendent of bakery mix produc- 
tion. He holds a degree in industrial 
management from the University of 
Illinois, and while in Springfield was 
a member of the Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, serving on two 
legislative action committees. 


Among those in the Middle East 
on an international goodwill flight is 
John F. Finn, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Finn left Nov. 
23 as one of a group of 100 business- 
men representing firms actively en- 
gaged in foreign trade. The trip in- 
cludes three days in Teheran sight- 
seeing and establishing Middle East 
business contacts, with the return 
flight home via West Germany and 
Paris. 


K. A. Powell. president of K. A. 


Powell (Canada) Ltd., Winnipeg, has 
been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of John Labatt, Ltd., representing 
Western Canada. Mr. Powell is recog- 
nized as one of Canada’s leaders in 
the development and marketing of 
grain. 

James Lewis Parks, Kansas City, 
has been appointed general attorney 
for Interstate Bakeries Corp., reports 
John R. Dow, president. Mr. Parks 
holds a B.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and a bachelor of 
law degree from the university's school 
of law. He replaces Harry A. Gilford, 
also of Kansas City, general attorney 
for the baking firm since 1940. Mr. 
Gilford will continue to serve Inter- 
state as a consulting attorney. 


A tour of India and Pakistan is 
being made by F. D. Conrad, special 
assistant to W. D. McLean who directs 
the burlap department of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. Mr. Conrad’s tour will in- 
clude visits to the Angus mill at Cal- 
cutta, where burlap is produced for 
marketing solely by Bemis in the U.S. 
He also will visit several mills in East 
Pakistan. 


Holsum Baking, Inc., Honolulu, has 
named five members to its sales de- 
partment staff. Robert Nakawaga, 
who joined the predecessor firm, 
Snowflake Co., in 1947, is now gen- 
eral sales manager. He will be assisted 
by Duane Waltos, formerly with bak- 
ing firms in Oregon. Larry Arakaki, 
Fred Freitas and Joseph Takomoto 
have been appointed divisional sales 
managers. « 


Fritz Schiess Moving 
To Buhler’s Offices 
In Switzerland 


Fritz Schiess, long-time represen- 
the Buhler Corp., and a 
speaker at meetings of 
millers in both the 
U.S. and Canada, 
is returning to the 
head office of the 
parent firm, Buhler 
Bros., Uzwil, 
Switzerland, to join 
the department of 
international sales. 

Marvin Biros, 
formerly associat- 
ed with two prom- 
inent milling firms, 
has been named successor to Mr. 
Schiess with the Buhler Corp. in 
Minneapolis. He will handle the com- 
pany’s milling and other lines in the 
states of Minnesota, northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin, North 
and South Dako- 
ta, Nebraska and 
Iowa. 

Mr. Biros was 
connected with At- 
kinson Milling Co. 
11 years and also 
was with the Pills- 
bury Co., Minne- 
apolis. He attended 
Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, and the University of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Biros joined Buhler in 
March of this year and has been 
working in engineering, installations, 
sales, parts and general services. « 


tative of 
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Marvin Biros 
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October Flour Offtake, Daily 
Average Exceed September 


U.S. wheat flour output picked up 
momentum during October, reaching 
23,504,458 cwt., according to esti- 
mates made by THE Northwestern 
MILLER. The daily average output 
was 1,068,384 cwt., also up from the 
previous month. 

Total October offtake of 23,504,458 
cwt. represented a gain of 2,398,458 
ewt. (11.3%) over September’s figure 
of 21,106,000 cwt. reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. It also crept 
above October of 1960 by 8,458 cwt. 
(0.36%), which was officially tabu- 
lated at 23,496,000 cwt. 


October’s daily output of 1,068,- 


384 cwt. amounted to a gain of 13,- 
384 cwt. (1.3%) over September and 
3,384 cwt. (0.32%) over October of 
last year. The census bureau reported 
daily 
1,055,000 cwt. 


production for September of 
For October of 1960 


the official daily output was 1,065,000 
cwt. 

The current October had 22 work- 
ing days, while September had 20 and 
October of 1960 had 21 days. « 


21,106,000 Cwt. Flour 


Produced in September 


Wheat flour production for Septem- 
ber was 21,106,000 cwt., averaging 
1,055,000 cwt. a working day, it has 
been reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. This compared with an aver- 
age output a working day of 1,035,- 
000 cwt. in August and 1,038,000 
cwt. for September, 1960. 

During the current September, 
wheat flour mills operated at 96.5% 
of capacity, compared with 94.7% 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production, 
October, 1961 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 74.4% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


1,026,575 
2,652,387 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 


Interior Southwest .... 


3,678,962 


1,170,687 
5,623,288 


SOUTHWEST 


BUFFALO 1,988,151 
CENTRAL & S.E. ... 2,870,831 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 2,155,398 


6,793,975 


17,487,317 
74.4 
DAILY AVERAGE. 1,068,384 


Bureau of Census reported 21,106,000 
ae (1,055,000 daily) for September, 
1961. 


Bureau of Census reported 23,496,000 
sacks (1,065,000 daily) for October, 1960. 


the previous month and 96.1% during 
September, 1960. 

Flour mills ground 48,106,000 bu. 
wheat in September, against 54,454,- 
000 bu. in August. Wheat offal output 
for September amounted to 398,159 
tons. 

These figures represent production 
of all commercial mills in the U.S. 
About 97% of the totals were report- 
ed during 1960 and 1959 by 284 mills 
having a daily capacity of 401 cwt. 
or more and the balance estimated. 
The estimated portion is based on the 
1958 Census of Manufactures. « 
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Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Buhler Firm Serves Milling Industry from 
Minneapolis Headquarters 


Newly Opened 


Representatives of the milling in- 
dustry and other businessmen of the 
Minneapolis area were given an “in- 

side look” at the 
headquarters build- 
ing of the Buhler 
Corp. during an 
open house held 
at the firm’s new 
location, 8925 
Wayzata Blvd. 
The company’s 
total staff across 
the U.S. consists 
©. R. Moor of about 110 per- 
‘Heads Operations’ sons. with the new 
building designed to accommodate 
about 75 employed in engineering, 
sales and administration. 

Using a new type of reinforced 
concrete construction, the building 
provides approximately 18,000 sq. ft., 
of which about 10,000 is being used 
for office space and the remainder as 
warehousing for spare parts. The 
building’s various sections consist of 
hyperbolic paraboloids, or the shape 
of an inverted umbrella. 

Opening of the new headquarters 
building brings together various 
Builer operations previously located 
in separate parts of the Minneapolis 
area. It now provides space under one 
roof for the milling and executive of- 
fices heretofore in south Minneapolis 
and the macaroni and materials han- 
dling divisions, formerly in the nearby 
suburban community of St. Louis Park. 

The firm is a subsidiary of Buhler 
Bros., Uzwil, Switzerland, which this 
year is celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary. 


INSIDE VIEW OF the new Buhler building shows the main part of the office, 


including drafting area, stenographic facilities, and fluorescent lighting. 


The U.S. firm opened its first sales 
office in Minneapolis in 1953 and 
was incorporated under Minnesota 
statute in February, 1958, at which 
time C. R. Moor, currently president, 
was placed in charge of operations. 

Mr. Moor has been with Buhler 
for 18 years, and was manager of 
branches in Spain and Canada before 
coming to Minneapolis. He also 
serves as the honorary consular rep- 
resentative for Switzerland in the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul area. 

In addition to the new headquar- 
ters building, Buhler also has manu- 
facturing facilities in St. Louis Park 


Minneapolis, provides this striking view by night. It affords working space for 
approximately 75 people in the company’s engineering, sales and adminis- 


trative activities. 


November 27, 196! 


and maintains sales offices in leading 
cities across the U.S. 

Besides supplying machinery and 
equipment for the flour milling, maca- 
roni and materials handling indus- 
tries, Buhler also manufactures equip- 
ment for oil mills, breweries and ink 
and chocolate firms. 

Its latest development in the U.S. 
is the manufacture of a line of plastic 
molding machines with screw injec- 
tion. Built for Buhler by the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., they are distributed by 
Buhler’s plastic machinery division, 
with offices in Hartford, Conn. « 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5, N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
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1116 Barclay Building 
One Belmont Avenue 
BALA CYNWYD, PA. 
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Elmer W. Reed ‘Takes Helm’ as 
MNF’s Emergency Defense Planner 


The flour milling industry has a 
man to direct its emergency defense 
program, an experienced, long-time 
executive, in the 
person of Elmer 
W. Reed, retired 
for somewhat more 
than a year from 
his duties as presi- 
dent of the Kansas 
Milling Co. 

Coordinating his 

olf new duties with 
* the industry’s de- 
fense preparations 
Elmer W. Reed through the Millers 
Federation, Mr. Reed al- 


National 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
| Board of Trade Bidg. e Kansas City, Mo. 


All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 
The 
WILLIS NORTON 


WICHITA e KANSAS 


Quality flour for Need 
Leo Frank Co. 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


ready has attended a series of explor- 
atory conferences on the subject with 
officials of the U.S. departments of 
agriculture, commerce, defense, 
health, education and welfare. 

Following these meetings, Mr. Reed 
reported back to Malcolm B. McDon- 
ald, International Milling Co., chair- 
man of MNF’s emergency planning 
committee, and Ellis D. English, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., federa- 
tion president. He emphasized in his 
report the unanimous commendations 
of government officials for MNF’s 
efforts to develop an industry defense 
program. Assurances were made by 
each department that the federation 
would be given help to push forward 
its program, said Mr. Reed. 

To move the program along, Mr. 
Reed recommended that MNF con- 
sider two areas of responsibility: (1) 


Those primarily of direct interest and 
importance to the individual miller. 
and (2) those responsibilities that con- 
tribute to keeping intact, insofar as 
possible, an efficient functioning sup- 
ply industry for a basic food. 

Putting action to Mr. Reed’s rec- 
ommendations, it was decided that a 
loose leaf notebook covering recom- 
mended action—individually and as 
an industry—be prepared and dis- 
tributed to each mill executive con- 
cerned. 

This handbook will be cleared care- 
fully with the proper agencies of gov- 
ernment to insure accuracy and ef- 
fectiveness. It will be made available 
to any miller, whether a member of 
MNF or not, and to the divisions of 
government with which the industry 
will be working at local, state and na- 
tional levels. While the handbook is 
being prepared, some of the more 
pressing matters will be published as 
bulletins and made available from 
MNF as early as possible. 


A NEW GRAIN EXPORT terminal is going up on the Mississippi 
River at Destrehan, La., near New Orleans, and this is the way it will 
appear when finished. The project represents a joint effort of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, and Garnac Grain Co., New York. 
To be operated as the St. Charles Elevator Co., it will help relieve loading 
and unloading congestion prevailing in the New Orleans area. ADM’s 
engineers designed the new facility, and it will be equipped with the 
most modern devices for unloading, loading, conditioning, cleaning and 
drying of grain. The large bulk carriers and grain tankers used by Garnac 
Grain will be able to load at the Destrehan terminal. The facilities will 
tie in with ADM’s barge terminal on the upper Mississippi at St. Paul 
and with the company’s inland terminals in the Midwest and Southwest. 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTER 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handie the 


grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 


besides flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 


handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommende 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


S$ ABROAD 


importation of other products 


countries and are —ere to 
d 


irms deal- 


ENGLAND GERMANY 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 


H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Bortrite, London 


Cable Address: 


Mardorf, Peach & Co. Ltd. | DENMARK 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Brodr. Justesen 
Cable Address: “Dorfeach,”’ London 
| COPENHAGEN 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. Cable Address: “Justesens,”” Copenhagen 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 | 
And at Bristol and Liverpool HOLLAND 
Sidney Suiits Bulsing « Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. Damrak 20-22 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: ‘“Topri,” London Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 


52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,”’ London 


Farquhar Brothers 
GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
Cable Address: “Matluch” 


SCOTLAND 


Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Osieck 


50 Wellington Street 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 


M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. | 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. | 


D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


Also at Leith, Belfast and Liverpool 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 


GLASGOW,C.2 
“Delight” 


106 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 


Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 
Cable Address: 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


AMSTERDAM 


| 47-48 Damrak 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 

v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: 


“Visco” 


Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 


ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: Felixhen 


Telex: 21290 


NORWAY 


GRIPPELING & 


Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” Cable Address: By 


Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


VERKLEY N. V. 


grip, Amsterdam 
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Grain Man Cites Need 
For Marketing Experts 


“Many of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s current headaches are 
due to lack of marketing experience 
among policy-makers,” H. R. Diercks, 
executive vice president of Cargill, 
Inc., told the 12th annual convention 
of the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in Memphis. He said that men 
in charge today at USDA, almost 
without exception, have had no oc- 
casion to become familiar with the 
orderliness, versatility and amazing 
efficiency of an open market system 

“If federal officials had better under- 
standing of the marketing function, 
open markets could be used to ease 
much pressure from heavy crop sur- 
pluses, with the market apparatus 
helping to solve agriculture’s_ ills,” 
added Mr. Diercks. There are “hope- 
ful signs,” he pointed out, that values 
of the competitive marketing system 
are coming to be recognized, such as 
Sec. Freeman’s recent speech in Bel- 
gium praising “the commercial mar- 
keting mechanism as the best means 
of providing consumers with goods 
and services.” « 


DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lexington, Nebraska 


‘woc, Wis., Nov. 


Obituaries 
SAMUEL F. McDONALD, 90, 
prominent as one of the developers of 
commercial bread baking and distri- 
bution in the U.S., Nov. 11, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Despite advanced age, Mr. 
McDonald had been exceptionally ac- 
tive until a year ago. 

He founded the Memphis Bread 
Co. in 1901, a short time later was 
joined by Robert R. Prest, a brother- 
in-law. By 1917 the firm had gained 
national recognition, with Mr. Mc- 
Donald serving as its president. 

The Memphis firm was purchased 
in 1923 by Continental Baking Co., 
with Mr. McDonald remaining as 
executive vice president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He 
maintained offices in New York until 
retirement, then returned to his orig- 
inal home at Memphis in 1950. 

Born in Biggsville, Ill., of a father 
who was a miller immigrated from 
Scotland, his family’s interest in the 
flour business gave him early associa- 
tion with the baking industry, which 
led to a lifetime of service to it. 

Survivors are two grandchildren 
nine great grandchildren, a niece, and 
one daughter-in-law. 


LEONARD E. BROENNIMAN, 78, 
flour and grain broker, at Oconomo- 
5, following an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. Broenniman oper- 
ated the Broenniman Co., with offices 
in Watertown, Wis. and New York. « 


Doughboy Expanding 
Storage Facilities 
Plans for expansion of storage fa- 
cilities for grain and feed have been 
announced by the milling division of 
Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, 
Wis. Part of the new facilities will be 
used for storing the wheat used by 
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Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NINE STONE BURR FLOUR MILL FOR MANU- 
facture of whole wheat flour, wheat cereal, 
and 100% hard winter wheat macaroni flour. 
Cheap water turbine power with electric sup- 
plement. 25 cwt. per hour capacity. A going 
concern in Montana's finest winter and spring 
wheat production area. 12 year amortized pay- 
ment plan. Come, inspect and place sealed 
bid. V. M. Long, 519 West Bivd., Lewistown, 
Mont.; Phone 538-3847. 


HELP WANTED 


MILLING ENGINEER — SEEKING YOUNG EX- 
perienced man for corn mill operations. Méill- 
ing technology or other engineering degree 
required. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. All qualified applicants considered re- 
gardiess of race, creed, color or national 
origin. Contact C. R. Blundell, General Foods 
Corp., Kankakee, Ill. 


EMPLOYERS’ SERVICE ''Specialists for the Food 
Industry.'' Baking demonstrators—Experience in 
Bakery Management plus knowledge of sweet 
dough mixes qualifies for exceptional growth op- 
portunity. Start $600 to $800. Bakery manager— 
Supermarket operation. Quality minded. Com- 
plete baking knowledge with supervisory experi- 
ence required. Incentive and profit sharing plus 
starting salary of $650 to $750. Chemist—Re- 
search and Development of consumer food 
products. Prefer advanced degree. Salary to 
$850. Send confidential resume to Norman D. 
Froiland, Technical Division, Employers’ Serv- 
ice, 320 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Doughboy in the manufacture of sem- 
olina for the spaghetti, noodle and 
macaroni industry. 

Ten new facilities will be con- 
structed, and when completed the 
company’s storage capacity will be 
nearly doubled, states Ray Wentzel, 
vice president of the division. 

Rising to a height of 90 ft., the new 
elevators will be built in two rows of 
five each. They will be put up north 
of the firm’s existing storage facili- 
ties and will be attached to these 
units, increasing total capacity to ap- 
proximately 260,000 bu. The project 
is part of an expansion program in- 
volving approximately $150,000. Con- 
struction work has been started and 
is being done by a Minneapolis con- 
struction firm. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
Nov. 22 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattie 
Hard Winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent ................ $5.45@5.50 $5.75@5.85 $6.21 @6.31 $...@ $...@ 
Bakery standard patent ............. 5.35@5.40 5.65@5.75 6.11@6.21 @ 
Toronto 


MILLFEED 


Nov. 22 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Minneapoli Kansas City Chicago Sea 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
$42.00@42.50 $37.00@37.50 $41.00@41.50 $36.50@37.00 $46.50@47.00 $41.50@42.00 
Std. midds ... 43.00@43.50 38.00@38.50 37.50@38.00 47.00@47.50 42.00@42.50 
Red dog ..... 44.50@45.00 49 .00@49.50 52.00@53.00  47.00@48.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


*Fiour prices 100 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. | 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The is form 35 COOKIE KING—cookie and dov 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- a | i G—cracker sponge flour 
ering an see volume. The labeled reels are CRACKER KIN 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


the priceless quality in flour 
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Burrows Equipment Co. 
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he index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liabilities for errors of omissions. 
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Little Girl: “Mamma, Daddy and 
I stopped on my way home. I had a 
coke and daddy had a glass of water 
with an olive in it.” 


¢ 


The burglars had tied and gagged 
the cashier after extracting the com- 
bination to the safe and had herded 
the other employees into a separate 
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room under guard. After they rifled 
the safe and were about to leave the 
cashier made desperate pleading noises 
through the gag. Moved by curiosity, 
one of the burglars loosened the gag. 

“Please!” whispered the cashier, 
“take the books, too; I'm $6,500 


short.” 
¢ @ 


A lion caught and ate a bull and 
felt so good about the feast that he 
roared and roared. A hunter heard 
him, came over and shot him. 

The obvious lesson to be learned 
from this sequence is: “If you are 
full of bull, it’s best to keep your 
mouth shut.” 

¢ 

The Kentucky colonel always closed 
his eyes when he took a drink. One 
day someone asked him why and he 
explained: “The sight of good likkah 
always makes mah mouth watah, and 
Ah don’t want to dilute mah drink.” 


¢ 


Two men who were having a drink 


were discussing their respective wives. 
“My wife is always unhappy when I’m 
not with her,” said the first. 

“That’s funny,” said the other, “my 
wife doesn’t trust me either.” 


¢ 


Driver: “I know one way the rail- 
roads could speed up their services.” 

Dispatcher: “How’s that?” 

Driver: “Move their stations closer 
together.” 


¢ 


“Why is Mr. Jones pacing up and 
down his front porch?” 

“He’s awfully worried about his 
wife.” 

“Is that so? What’s she got?” 

“The car.” 


¢ 


Mr. Fixit (the handyman): “I hear 
you have something here that doesn’t 
work.” 

Idle Mechanic’s Wife: “I sure have. 
He’s in there on the couch!” 
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BAKING DEPENDABILITY 
DAY AFTER DAY 


HIGH GLUTEN 


WHEAT FLOUR 


..- FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


A PRODUCT OF 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1009 CENTRAL STREET e KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 850 THIRD AVENUE ° NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Bread is helping him grow into bigger jobs tomorrow 


Give this little guy a few more years and he'll be ready to 
tackle the really big jobs that will be facing him. What’ll 
he be? A rocket scientist, an educator, a senator? Well, he 
says he wants to be a cowboy, but we’ll leave that decision 
for tomorrow. 


Right now he’s got a full-time job on his hands just growing 
. . . and that’s where you come in. As a baker, you’re 
responsible for supplying him with one of the most vital 
foods for growth—bread. It’s essential; it has been, down 


through the ages. And today’s bread is better than ever 
before. But he isn’t interested in all that. 


All he knows about bread is that it tastes good, makes him 
feel good and Mom always has plenty of it on the table. 
And that’s all he has to know about bread because the 
bakers of America have done their job well. They’ve earned 
the trust and respect of their communities. General Mills 
is proud to stand behind the bakers of America as they 
stand behind our children’s healthy growth. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 
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